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in research, 
design and 
manufacturing 


For over a quarter of a century, Bendix 
has set the pace in meeting the ever 
changing ignition problems of the indus- 
try. It is perfectly obvious that solutions 
to this perpetual challenge of product 
improvement and application can only 
be found by an unceasing search for 
advanced design, better materials and 
more efficient manufacturing methods. 


How well Bendix has met this challenge 
is evidenced by the overwhelming 
endorsement the aviation industry has 
given to Bendix ignition equipment. 


Whether the requirement is for a better 
electrical connector or a complete new 
ignition system, the industry has come 
to look upon Bendix as the one source 
best qualified to meet every ignition 
problem. 


Remember, the unmatched facilities of 
Bendix are yours to command from 
planning to finished product. 






AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, [et, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers...radio shielding harness and noise filters 
... switches... booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


Gendiv 








Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin « 582 Markel 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Recon at the Barrier 





Dear Sir: 

Last Barrier (Part Il) . . . expressed the heroic ac- 
tions of 1/1 during the Ist Mar Div’s breakout from 
Chosin Reservoir. However, I would like to make a 
correction on the paragraph which said: “Schmuck 
formed the battalion and accompanied the armor 
down the mountain.” (This was after the whole di- 
vision had passed and the bridge had been blown.) 

Recon Co and Baker Co tanks constituted the rear 
guard from Koto-ri to Chinhung-ni. The Ist Bn, Ist 
Marines had already been withdrawn when we passed 
Hill 108i. Every time the convoy stopped we fought 
off enemy groups enveloping our flanks from the’stall- 
ing refugee column behind us. The New Breed gives 
the details on this. 


Kew Gardens, N. Y. PAauL G. MARTIN 





Each month the Gazette pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as 
a discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GazeTTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 
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February Cover 


Dear Sir: 

Your February cover, “Casualty In Korea,” was one 
of the most moving and timely displays that any pro. 
fessional magazine has produced in a long while, It 
was a fine piece of journalistic photography—it told 
a complete story. I think that Sgt Frank D. Praytor 
deserves an accolade for his fine work. . . 


GERALD FONAROW 


Quantico, Va. Cpl, USMC 


Bring ’Em Back 


Dear Sir: 

. . . I feel that were the officers’ Sam Browne belt 
reinstated and authorized for optional wear with the 
blue and winter service uniforms, it would do much 
toward bringing about a greater sense of personal 
pride in the uniform, encouraging its wear while 
on leave and liberty. Furthermore, the sword now 
being a required item of uniform equipment, the Sam 
Browne belt would again provide a most proper and 
satisfactory means of attaching and wearing the sword. 


E. C. NEEDHAM 


FMF, Pacific CWO, USMC 


Dear Sir: 

With the return of the 
swagger stick, the cry for 
the return of the campaign 
hat is being taken up all 
over the Corps. . . 

What would be the opin- 
ion of most Marines on the 
return of another old item to the Quartermaster 
shelves; namely, the old high-top dress shoe? 





LEONARD W. HorGAN 


San Francisco, Calif. SSgt, USMC 


Mao’s Tactics 


Dear Sir: 

In LtCol Nihart’s excellent piece, Mao’s Strategic 
Defensive, there is an interesting angle on Chinese 
tactics for which I recall (somewhat vividly) an ap- 
plication. I quote “But we can and absolutely must 
reverse the situation at campaign or battle level, by 
turning the enemy’s general annihilation encirclement 
into a number of small separate annihilation encircle- 
ments. . .” 

It is quite apparent that Mao’s field commander in 
the Chosin Reservoir area . . . was following his chief's 
concepts to the letter. In so doing, he may have lost 
his best chance of stopping the Ist Marine Division’s 
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Wren Ann Loeb wrote this third- 
grade theme in her school in 
Ottawa, Illinois, she had no idea 
her father would send it to the 
telephone company. Not a word 
has been changed. The handwrit- 
ing is Ann’s. So are the pictures, 
which she drew later at our 
request. 
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BRAGG Uniform 


DIFFERENCE! 














And what a difference 
you'll see in your 
BRAGG uniform, 


tailored by master 








craftsmen to strict 








regulation from 
fabrics fully approved 
by the Marine Corps 
Uniform Board. 


And there’s a real 
difference in price too, 
because you can buy 
through your Marine 





Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop. 





Special service on 
mail orders. Write 








today for prices. 


BRAGG UNIFORM CO., INC. 


Washington, D. C. e 1306 ‘*tH’’ Street N. W. 
Baltimore, Md. e@ 318 West Baltimore St. 


EXCLUSIVE SUPPLIERS FOR THE 


Marine Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop 


MCS Quantico, Va. 











“march to the sea” by a wide envelopment (deep en. 
circlement in Mao’s terms). At each “small separate 
annihilation encirclement” against Ist Mar Div, CCF 
were beaten off and so badly chewed up that no further 
attacks could be pressed until new units (with resup- 
ply on their backs) could be brought to bear. 

These “breathing spells” were more than welcome 
to the Ist Mar Div for rest, resupply, evacuation, and re. 
organization. Had CCF executed a wide envelopment 
of the entire division, placed their main force firmly 
astride the route between Koto-ri and the sea, while 
at the same time harassing the division’s movement to 
the south, I believe their chances of stopping the di- 
vision would have been greatly enhanced. I, for one, 
am happy that Mao’s concepts were followed to the 
letter. 


A. L. Bowser, JR. 
SHAPE Col, USMC 


By Your Leave 


Dear Sir: 

In the February issue of the Gazette, Pfc Tim- 
mons questions the use of the second person by a 
junior officer speaking to his senior. 

Several years ago, I had an opportunity to do con- 
siderable research on just that problem, which re- 
vealed only that enlisted men would use the third 
person while speaking to officers. Nothing made any 
reference to how junior officers should address their 
seniors. 

Many senior officers . . . informed me that they 
understood that it was “customary” to speak in the 
third person—but they knew of no ruling which made 
it mandatory for junior officers to use the third per- 
son. I was advised that since it was traditional, it 
would be wise for juniors to continue the matter as a 
form of courtesy. . . 

I would answer to Pfc Timmons that, according to 
the spirit of the custom he is correct. However, un- 
less he has uncovered some new evidence, I don’t be- 
lieve he will find it required for a junior officer to use 
this third person. . . 

I’m tremendously impressed with your February 
issue—especially the covers. Layout and copy is at an 
all-time high. . . 


Richmond, Va. Davin M. MorrFit 


TAD is Best 


Dear Sir: 

I was very interested in LtCol Shuler’s article And 
Still Read Right Up in the December 1952 issue. I 
am of the opinion that rather than add a new system, 
we concentrate on eliminating those parts of map 
reading dogma which are superfluous for field use, 
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Plans and operations are stepped up sharply 


when military personnel is moved via the 
Scheduled Certificated Airlines. The Military 
Establishment saved over 13 million man hours 
by using these Airlines in 1952. That’s good 


business — in the modern military manner! 


Saving the Military MILLIONS of Vital Man Hours 


mt Scheduled Certificated 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 





S IN ES S ina military manner 


INSURANCE 


Only on SCHEDULED Certificated 
Airlines: $5,000 to $50,000 at 25c 
to $2.50; covers Stateside and much 
foreign travel—personal or official. 





10% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TR's... 
covers Full Service. 


PIONEER AIR LINES 
RESORT AIRLINES 
RIDDLE AVIATION 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS-WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

U.S. AIRLINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
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More Than 5000 Marine Corps Officers 
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. enjoy the benefits of United Services 
Automobile Association Insurance. Only 
commissioned and warrant officers are eli- 
gible for membership. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers shared in $2,995,269.00 dividend re- 
turned to our policyholders during 1951. 
Write for information on how you can 
profit from membership in this exclusive 
30-year-old association. 


nee, SOBNIEES 
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UNITED SERVICES Automobile Association 
Dept. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street - San Antonio 8, Texes 
Without obligation, send information on aut bile i 
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Custom Tailored 


Marine Officers 


UNIFORMS 


Individually tailored to 
your measure—Of ma- 
terials approved in ac- 
cordance with USMC 
specifications. All basted 
fittings, assuring com- 
plete satisfaction. 








Reasonable Prices 
Terms Extended 
Mail Orders Promptly 
Filled 


Jos. A. WILNER & Co. 


Custom Tailors Since 1897 
Cor. 14th and H Sts. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















and strive for the universal adoption of the TAD sys. 
tem. . . the fastest yet devised. 


On simplification I have this to recommend: On 
large-scale maps, orient the TAD overprint to con- 
form with the magnetic declination. This would 
eliminate Grid North as a direction to be considered 
in the field. Decrease the 
angle in the declination dia- 
gram on the bottom of the 
map to the size of the an- 
nual magnetic change mul- 
tiplied by the age of the 
map edition. In most areas 
this angle would be so 
small it could be disregard- 
ed. The lateral distance 
resulting from the error 
would be hidden under the 
trace of the grease pencil, anyway. 

With the recommended overprint system, it would 
still be necessary to put “tick” marks on the neat line 
of the map sheet for the recovery of the UTM or 
other system that was used in compilation of the map. 








Car H. STRANDBERG 


Forest Heights, Md. Capt, USMC 


Unification 


Dear Sir: 


Why not have a standard Armed Forces sticker for 
privately owned vehicles on posts and stations? These 
stickers could be issued to expire on the same date as 
the required insurance policy and would be renewed 
on presentation of a new policy. 

When personnel are transferred to a new duty sta- 
tion, this sticker would be recognized as valid, and 
would only require registration with the provost 
marshall. 

GLENN LEVEQUE 
SSgt, USMC 
RICHARD LIPSEY 


Camp Lejeune, N. C. Pfc, USMC 


Fitness Reports 


Dear Sir: 

As a new second lieutenant charged with the re 
sponsibility of completing NCO fitness reports for 
the first time, these reports suddenly took on a new 
significance, notwithstanding the fact I was formerly 
a sergeant major for seven years. 

The importance of these reports I have never under- 
estimated, either as an officer or an enlisted man; how- 
ever, to conscientiously mark these reports encom- 
passing a six-month period, I was faced with the prob- 
lem of attempting to retrace the NCO’s day-by-day 
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GYBOSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


. Test Equipment 
On 
on- 
uld ADDITIONAL INSTRUMENTS 
r 
" ADDED TO MICROLINE* 
Model 219C Waveguide Thermistor Mount 
This instrument is used in conjunction 
with accessory equipment to measure and 
monitor microwave power at average 
power levels as low as 10 microwatts. It is 
particularly useful in the measurement of 
pulsed power. This thermistor mount is 
recommended for use with the Microline 
Model 123B Wattmeter Bridge. 
Frequency Range 8.5—9.6 kmc. 
Maximum VSWR 1.5 
ld Operating Resistance 135 ohms 
ine Maximum Power 
or Rating 10 mw. 
ap. Waveguide Size RG-52/U (1” x ¥"”) 
Model 495 Adjustable Termination 
This instrument is specially adapted for 
use in precise microwave measurements 
where the quality of excellent impedance 
matching over a broad band is essential. 
The design of Model 495 provides for 
independent control of phase and ampli- 
‘or tude of the reflection coefficient of the 
se load. It is particularly useful in applica- 
as tions requiring a termination of minimum 
ed power reflection, a movable termination 
where the reflection from the termination 
are can cause error in measurements, or as 
a means of matching low standing wave 
nd ; ; ; 
ratios to obtain the smallest possible 
ost reflections. 
. Frequency Range 8.1—12.4kmce. 
e VSWR Range 1.005 — 1.15 
¢ MODEL INSTRUMENT * Phase Variation 360° 
e 167A, 486A Adapter e Waveguide Size RG-52/U (1” x %”) 
: 377 Adjustable Short 2 Power Rating 5w. 
Greye S-Oae  * By Rigs Re Attenuator ; Our nearest district office will be glad to 
CIGROMNE + Barretter Mount * supply complete information upon request. 
INSTRUMENTS ° 170, 171 Waveguide Bends . #7. Mm. REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
5 360A Detecting Section C 
e 234, 235, 236 Directional Coupler ° 
$ =: 126, 273 Frequency Meter ~ 
re- e §=6.145 Impedance Meter . 
* 379 Mixer ‘ 
or ° 165A, 166A Waveguide Tee ° 
ow * 406 Magic Tee \ 
‘ly e 150, 246 Termination e 
$ = :146, 178 Transformer 


| ot 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE *« CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA e SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 
Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


U. 5. Marine Corps 
Outfitters Exclusively 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


Complete uniforms, shirts, pants, 
ties, covers, emblems, hand-sewn 
campaign ribbons, approved swords 
available for immediate delivery. 
Also engraved cards with plate. 


Uniforms made to measure. 


Delivery time ranges from three 
to thirty days. 














‘ we Ame i 
ore. " 


FINEST PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Smith & Wesson Revolvers, High Standard Pistols 
Winchester Rifles & Shotguns, Western Ammunition 
Berns-Martin & Heiser-Built Belts & Holsters 
Lyman Sights, Saturn Scopes, Ideal Tools 
Royal Portable Typewriters 


YOU CAN RELY ON EVALUATED GEAR! 
Write for Military Discounts & Shipping Information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Showroom: H 
| Woodland Dr. Quantico, Va. Telephone: 
Triangle, Va. Triangle 80-J 




















history from memory. Finding this an almost impos- 
sible task, I have worked out the following solution: 

For each NCO, a rating form is maintained on a 
monthly basis incorporating the basic elements of the 
NCO fitness report. At the end of six months, these 
rating forms comprise an excellent reference record to 
assist the reporting officer in conscientiously discharg- 
ing his duties, and likewise will provide excellent 
working material for the new reporting officer. 

... In addition to this form being of immeasurable 
aid to the reporting officer, the NCO, when reviewing 
his completed report, can refer to the rating sheets for 
the period covered and can ascertain at a glance his 
record of standing within any given month. 


Epwarp A. LARocQuE 


Philadelphia, Pa. IstLt, USMC 


Dear Sir: 

In my experience with Marine Corps administration 
I have found that one of the biggest problems con- 
fronting administrative echelons is the execution of 
fitness reports for periods omitted by previous com- 
mands. . . 

I propose that a new page in the service record 
book be initiated. The first two columns would show 
the period covered, the third column would show the 
type of report, the fourth 
column would show the 
reporting officer, and the 
fifth column would show 
the organization. 

When the book is closed 
for any reason this page 
would automatically be 
checked, thus serving as a 





* reminder that a fitness report is due. By checking the 


previous entry it could be ascertained when the last 
report was submitted, and would insure correctness of 
period covered. In the event an error was made and 
a report was not submitted, the organization receiving 
the book could check and initiate correspondence 
immediately. 

At first glance this idea would appear to create an 
additional administrative task but in the final analysis 
it would decrease the over-all workload. . . 


THOMAS F. KOERNER 


Brooklyn, N. Y. MSgt, USMC 


Field Expedients 


Dear Sir: 

This is in the nature of a proposal for a section in 
the Marine Corps Gazette devoted to “Field Expedi- 
ents” in the Marine Corps and ingenuity in civil life. 

It has been my experience, and one shared by many 
officers and NCOs, that quite often many uses can be 





A Fairchild C-119 Flying Boxcar 
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four 250 gallon water trailers (loaded) 
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HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, LI., N Y. © Engine Division, Farmingdale, N..Y. 
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GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY 
SAVINGS UP TO 30% .. . from prevailing board rates 
which apply in your territory. GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce costs to you 
because they deal direct with a highly selected and special- 
ized class of policy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage, liability, medical pay- 
ments, accidental death, comprehensive personal liability, 
comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers collision dam- 
age to your car; covers towing. Available ONLY to officers 
and Ist 3-grades non-commissioned officers. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


This Fioater Policy covers everything persona: anywnere 
in the U. S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, 
clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable per- 
sonal effects. Imsures you against 14 named _ perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 


9 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


BUSINESS USE? DRIVERS’ AGES 


2 Great Policies for Marine Corps Personnel 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify the Gazette immediately when 
your address is changed. Each change must 
include both your old and new address. 





NAME & RANK (PRINT) 


NEW / dvoress rnt) 


ADDRESS 








ADDRESS 


OLD 


ADDRESS 


(If you 
subscribed ADDRESS 





at recruit 
depot also 
list your 
home 
address.) 











MAIL TO: 


MARINE CORPS 5 GAZETTE 
BOX 106, M.C.S., QUANTICO, VA. 











made of existing equipment or salvage material which 
solve bottlenecks, facilitate operations, get needed 
equipment back in operation, and provide equipment 
not normally available to that unit. : 

There have been some of these field expedients — 
published in various TMs, FMs, professional journals, 
and a great many in the Marine Corps Gazette, but it 
seems a central publication of all noteworthy ones 
would benefit units needing them. 

Therefore, as the Marine Corps Gazette is a general 
Marine Corps professional magazine, a section dealing © 
strictly with these invocations would enhance your fine — 
publication in a practical way. 

This is intended as a constructive suggestion, and 
if you should use it in your magazine please donate 
any funds it earns to the Navy Relief. : 
CLEMENT ROBERTS 
TSgt, USMC 


Ep: Message Center was set up to handle such ideas in 
addition to its mission of publishing comments on 
articles. For example, see “Rubber Stamp Forum,” in 
the March issue. 


Miami, Fla. 


Unsung Defenders 


Dear Sir: 

Now that Robert Sherrod’s admirable Marine avia- 
tion history has been published and all WW II Marine 
divisions have basked in theirs, only one major seg- ~ 
ment of the past war’s combatant FMF remains u 
memorialized—the defense battalions . . . Over, above, ~ 
and beyond all statistics, few who know Marine Corps — 
history will contest that, in a hard-worked, often un © 
sung Corps, the defense battalions probably worked ~ 
harder, longer, further from home and comforts— 
and got least credit. Surely their sweat, privation, | 
loneliness, and unfailing battle-readiness deserve a 
rightful place in the annals of our Corps. 


BASE DEFENDER © 


Tuck ’Em In 


Dear Sir: 


A letter submitted by Cpl I. R. Shaeffer was abou . 
clothing. He offered three recommendations; two I 
disagree with and one has some merit. 

(1) Elastic for, and shortening of, the presen 4 
brown lightweight sock. 

If the sock is tucked into 
itself for about two inches 
it looks as neat as any other 
sock. With shorter socks 
the dungarees could not be 
tucked into them. 

(2) The adoption of a 
three-quarter length wool- 
en coat in preference to the 
raincoat for cold weather. 
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This will be necessary if the prohibition of wearing 
the M-1943 field jacket over greens is continued. 

(3) The revival of the campaign hat and “evident 
need” of same. 

The utility cap is one of the most handy and serv- 
iceable items we have. 


J. F. HAHER 
MB, Lakehurst, N. J. TSgt, USMC 
Discipline 
Dear Sir: 


Recently, in reading a biography of Gen Stonewall 
Jackson, I came across a quotation from a circular 
by Gen Robert E. Lee issued to his army during the 
last months of the Civil War. 

“Many opportunities have been lost and hundreds 
of valuable lives uselessly sacrificed for want of a 
strict observance of discipline . . . Orders can be readi- 
ly transmitted, advantage can be promptly taken of 
every opportunity, and all efforts being directed to a 
common end, the combat will be briefer and suc- 
cess more certain. Let officers and men be made to 
feel that they will most effectually secure this safety 
by remaining steadily at their post, preserving order, 
and fighting with coolness and vigor—impress upon 
the officers that discipline cannot be attained with- 
out constant watchfulness on their part.” 

. . . Gen Sir Charles Napier is quoted in the same 
volume as saying, “Soldiers must obey in all things. 
They may and do laugh at foolish orders, but they 
nevertheless obey, not because they are blindly obe- 
dient, but because they know that to disobey is to 
break the backbone of their profession.” 

During these times of expansion and a shortage 
of officers and experienced noncommissioned officers 
in the Marine Corps, I feel that valuable lessons could 
be learned from the study of the above quotations. 


W. H. Nims, Jr. 


Oceanside, Calif. IstLt, USMCR 


The Versatile Vest 





Dear Sir: 

The ingenuity of one platoon sergeant has exploited 
additional use for the protective value of the armored 
vest currently worn by Marines in Korea. 

When not in use by occupants of bunkers, the vests 
are hung vertically on the inside of the door so as to 
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form a protective wall. The additional protection 
afforded against shell fragments is obvious. 


Henry A. CHECKLOU 
Korea Capt, USMC 


Ep: A good idea, but let’s not lose sight of the fact 
that they are very useful as armored vests also. 


Blue Overcoat 


Dear Sir: 

It is my belief that an overcoat should be prescribed 
for wear with the dress blue uniform. At present the 
green overcoat or the raincoat is authorized. I believe 
that you will agree with me that this is a poor arrange- 
ment. How can a Marine look sharp, even with the 
sharpest uniform in the world, if that uniform (dress 
blues) is covered with a green coat? 

Haro_p G. ALEXANDER 


Rutland, Vermont TSgt, USMC 


Chin-Chin on Chin Strap 


Dear Sir: 


Has any consideration been given to replacing the 
present metal fasteners on the chin strap of the helmet 
with a tough plastic or other suitable material which 
will not stick to moist lips or the tongue in cold 
weather? On more than one occasion I have observed 
individuals who, while placing the helmet on the head 
or removing it, had the metal fasteners on the chin 
strap stick to the lips, tongue, or inside of the mouth. 
In an emergency the only way it could be removed was 
to jerk it free leaving a painful tissue tear. 


Jack R. JONEs 


Moscow, Idaho Maj, USMC 


Voice of Aviation 


Dear Sir: 

I have read the Marine Corps Gazette for many 
years and I think there is no finer military magazine. 
However I believe the Gazette would be in better bal- 
ance if every edition carried an aviation subject or 
story. 

Today there are many interesting developments 
in aviation, and individuals in Korea have had many 
flying experiences that would make fine reading. 

Many times I have heard aviators say they didn’t 
subscribe to the Gazette because of the lack of aviation 
articles. It looks like a good method of increasing 
circulation. 

W. D. ARMSTRONG 
Quantico, Va. Maj, USMC 


Ep: We agree .. . BUT—the Gazette depends upon 
unsolicited contributions for its material. We would 
welcome articles on aviation subjects. How does the 
saying go?—“Everyone talks about the weather, but 
no one ever does anything about it.” 
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# As officer procurement officer for 
the Marine Corps assigned to cover 
Nevada, southern Oregon, and north- 
ern California, Capt Karl D. Morrison 
has his work cut 
out for him. Thus 
it was he prepared 
Ten Roads To A 
Commission (page 
16) with the hope 
of spreading the 
word to all hands 
on commissioning 
programs currently 
open to men both 
in and out of the armed forces. 





CAPT MORRISON 


# Leo B. Pambrun, who wrote /n- 
dianapolis Weekend War (page 48), 
was a captain in the Marine Corps 
before he became an advertising ex- 
ecutive with Young and Rubicam 
advertising agency in New York. 

He served as a Marine air intelli- 
gence officer in World War II, aboard 
carriers during the Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa campaigns, and during the 
Lingayan Gulf support action. 


#® Recently returned from Korea, 
where he commanded the Ist Bn, Ist 
Marines and later was advisor at the 
Korean Marine Corps Schools, LtCol 
John H. Papurca presents an excellent 
cross section of the training program 
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MR PAMBRUN LTCOL PAPURCA 


being carried out for young Korean 
officers at Chinhae, Quantico of Korea 
(page 32). He was commissioned in 
1941 and served at Guadalcanal, Oki- 
nawa, and the Philippines during 
World War II. His present assign- 
ment is with HQ, FMFLant, Norfolk. 
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#@ Per Mare Per Terram (page 40) 
was written by LtCol Robert H. Rankin, 
who owns one of the largest military 
libraries in private 
hands. At the pres- 
ent time he is serv- 
ing as Deputy Di- 
rector of Selective 
Service for Iowa, 
the highest billet 
in the system ever 
to be held by a 
Marine. 

LtCol Rankin 
has written for the Gazette before and 
has had more than 200 feature articles 
published in newspapers and maga- 
zines in the United States. His last 
article for the Gazette appeared in the 
May 1952 issue. 





LTCOL RANKIN 





LTCOL MARTIN 


LTCOL WOOD 


#@ Now an instructor in the logistics 
section of the Marine Corps Educa- 
tional Center, LtCol Ransom M. Wood 
presents his “dream house” for the 
FDC in Rigged For Combat (page 
22). 

LtCol Wood was commissioned in 
the Marine Corps in 1938, and has 
long been associated with artillery and 
logistics. Before coming to Quantico 
he commanded the Ist Bn, 11th Ma- 
rines in Korea. 


#@ Director of the Marine Corps’ 
Extension School, LtCol Glen E. Martin 
writes about some excellent sniper 
work done in Korea in They Call 
Their Shots (page 24) 

LtCol Martin obtained his source 
material for the article while serving 
with the 5th Marines in Korea, first 
as commanding officer of Weapons 
Company, 2d Bn, and later as battal- 
ion CO. 

His decorations include the Navy 
Cross, Silver Star with two stars in 
lieu of second and third awards, and 
the Bronze Star, also with two stars. 





@ Since 1938, LtCdr R. W. Daly, 
USCGR, has had two novels pub. 
lished, and numerous articles and sto- 
ries of his have appeared in Blue. 
book, Argosy, Adventure, and the 
Gazette. He has been an instructor at 
the Coast Guard Academy and at the 
present time is an associate professor 
of history at the Naval Academy. 
For this issue he has penned Nak. 
himov: Black Sea Admiral (page 54). 


# Capt William K. Cowie, who wrote 
Casualty? Be Sure! (page 36), bases 
his article on long experience with 
the pitfalls of cas- 
ualty reporting and 
personnel work. 

A native Cana- 
dian, he entered 
the Marine Corps 
in 1937 as an en- 
listed man and em- 
barked on a tour 
of sea duty aboard 
the USS Astoria 
that took him to Alaska, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Hawaii, Guam, 
Panama, and the West Indies. 

He joined the Ist Marine Division 
in August 1950 and was with it 
through Inchon, Seoul, Wonsan, 
Hungnam, and in South and Central 
Korea. In February 1951 he became 
aide to BrigGen L. B. Puller. Upon 
his return to the States, Capt Cowie 
went to the 3d Brigade. 





CAPT COWIE 


# IstLt Herbert M. Hart’s plea, Re- 
serve Time For Training (page 29) 
was written while he was in reserve 
with “H” Co, 5th 
Marines in Korea. 
As proof that he 
didn’t spend all his 
time in reserve 
while he was over 
there, he has “two 
small nicks,” as he 
puts it, which he 
received while serv- 
ing as 60mm mor- 
tar section commander. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps 
in 1946 and was commissioned 
through the NROTC program. A 
graduate of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern U., IstLt Hart 
has served in various capacities on 4 
dozen or more service publications. 


ISTLT HART 








Two decades ago, Marmon-Herrington designed and 


built a large fleet of Janus-faced armored cars for the 
N A F T 0 N | Iranian army. With two front ends, and no rear, these 
a unique vehicles traveled with equal speed and ease in 


either direction—thus licking the problem of roads too 


narrow and steep to permit turning around. 





@ The “Janus” is but one of hundreds of examples of how Marmon-Herrington’s 
engineering ingenuity has successfully solved some of the most vexing prob- 
lems of military transport. No matter how difficult your own requirements may 
seem, if mechanization is involved, the chances are strong that Marmon- 


Herrington can help you find the right answer. Let’s talk it over. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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® How bo yOu GET TO BE AN OFFI- 
cer in the Marine Corps? Each year 
hundreds of young college men and 
Marines ask this question. There 
should be many more asking it, for in 
1953 alone the Marine Corps plans to 
commission 5,000 second lieutenants. 

Thousands of highly eligible men 
do not know the opportunities open 
to them for a commission in the 
Corps; and, though it’s hard to realize 
in this military age, there may be men 
who do not know what a commis- 
sion is. 

The story is told of a recruiting ser- 
geant in a mid-western city who was 
processing a man for enlistment in the 
Marine Corps. Noting his educational 
qualifications, the sergeant asked the 
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Co 


By Capt Karl D. Morrison 


applicant if he would be interested in 
a commission. 

“I don’t think so,” replied the can- 
didate. “I’m not a very good shot. 
I'd better work on a straight salary.” 

If you are a civilian of military age, 
an enlisted Marine, or an officer al- 
ready commissioned in the Marine 
Corps, it is important that you know 
all about the various programs lead- 
ing to a commission. In the case of 
the civilian, this knowledge may give 
him an opportunity to serve-his coun- 
try as an officer in a fighting outfit 
respected the world over. In the case 
of the enlisted Marine, it may mean 
a chance to rise from the ranks and 
be of greater service to his country. 
Finally, the officer must know about 
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these programs in order that he may 
inform others of the various roads 
open to a second lieutenant’s billet. 
To keep up the reputation of the 
Corps as an elite, efficient fighting 
machine, we need about 3,000 reserve 
second lieutenants each year — 5,000 
this year. This means that all of us 
constantly must be on the alert for 
officer material. Statistics show that 
most men inquiring about commis — 
sions in the Marine Corps do so be ~ 
cause they have had previous contacts | 
with Marines. It follows, therefore, ~ 
that the more men we reach with the 
right information the more top-flight 
officers we will have in the Corps. © 
Now to the heart of the situation" 
a resumé of the current Marine Corps” 










No panaceas, just plain facts on officer programs in the-Corps. Whether 


you are civilian, enlisted or commissioned, you should know all about them 
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All phases of training... 








Theoretical ... 


officer programs. They are ten in 
number, ten roads that lead to a com- 
mission. Some of them apply only to 
civilians, others only to enlisted per- 
sonnel, and one is open only to 
women. However, if you are between 
the ages of seventeen and forty-five, 
one of these programs may very well 
be the key to your future. 


College Students and Graduates 


First, what has the Marine Corps to 
offer college men? Four programs ap- 
ply to men who are attending college 
or who have already received a degree 
—the Platoon Leaders Class (PLC), 
the Officer Candidate Course (OCC) , 
the Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps (NROTC), and the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps (ROTC). 

The Platoon Leaders Class is the 
most popular so we will discuss it 
first. This program has been supply- 
ing the Marine Corps with officers for 
eighteen years and is unique in that 
PLC men do not attend drills nor 
wear uniforms while they are attend- 
ing school. 

Eligibility 
18 


requirements for the 


PLC are fairly simple. The candidate 
must be enrolled in an accredited col- 
lege or university in a field other than 
medicine, dentistry, or theology. He 
may enroll at the early age of seven- 
teen, but he must not be more than 
twenty-six years of age on july Ist of 
the year in which he expects to receive 
his degree. Once enrolled in the PLC 
program, the candidate must spend 
part of two summer vacations train- 
ing at the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. Each of these two 
training periods is six weeks long. 
The first summer, the PLC studies 
basic military subjects and receives 
the pay and allowances of a corporal, 
about $149. During his second sum- 
mer at Quantico the PLC covers the 
more advanced military subjects and 
is paid $183, equivalent to the pay 
and allowances of a sergeant. For 
both summer training sessions, the 
Marine Corps pays the candidate’s 
transportation to and from Quantico. 

After the PLC has successfully com- 
pleted two summer training periods 
and has received a BS or BA degree 





. +. gastronomical ... 


from his college, he is commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps Reserve and ordered to active 
duty. He then receives the full pay 
and allowances for his rank, approxi- 
mately $270 or $355 a month, depend- 
ing on whether he is single or mar- 
ried. 

The new lieutenant spends his first 
five months of duty at Quantico 
where he receives more training 
before he is permitted to command 
men. This finishing and _ polishing 
process is given at the Basic School. 
After this training the officer is ready 
for his first duty station and command 
of troops. 


@® THE PLATOON leaders program 
was designed for undergraduates but 
they must enroll before the beginning 
of their junior year of college. For 
those college graduates and _ seniors 
who have missed out on the PLC pro- 
gram, there is the Officer Candidate 
Course. This program also is open to 
anyone with a college degree in a field 
other than medicine, dentistry, or the: 
ology, and who is at least twenty years 
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of age, and will not be more than 
twenty-seven on July Ist of the year 
in which he receives a commission. 
The Officer Candidate Course is 
held at the Marine Corps Schools. 
It lasts ten weeks, and during that 
time the officer candidate receives the 
leadership development and military 
instruction necessary to prepare him 
for appointment to the commissioned 
ranks. Courses of instruction run the 
gamut from “drill for foot troops” to 
“communications equipment and em- 
ployment.” Upon successful comple- 
tion of this course the candidate is 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. Like the 
PLC graduate, his first five months in 
the Corps are spent at Basic School. 
Two other college programs lead- 
ing to a commission in the Marine 
Corps are the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps and the Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps. NROTC and 
ROTC students wear their uniform 
on campus, drill and study military 
subjects during the school year, and 
also train during the summer. 
The NROTC student who is shoot- 














ing for a commission in the Marine 
Corps (only 162° of the total is 
selected) spends part of his junior 
summer vacation in training at the 
Marine Corps Schools. Then, upon 
graduation from college, he receives 
his Marine Corps Reserve commission 
and enters Basic School. 

Although the ROTC program is 
designed to provide Army and Air 


Force officers, from time to time a 
few ROTC graduates are commis- 
sioned in the Marine Corps Reserve. 














... and practical 


As conditions governing their ap- 
pointment in the Marine Corps do 
not remain static and depend upon 
current directives, no procedure or 
qualifications are set down _ here. 
Those interested can write to Officer 
Procurement, Headquarters U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington 25, D.C. for 
pertinent data. 


Screening Course for Marines 


So far, we have covered commission- 
ing programs open to college stu- 
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dents and college graduates not yet in 
the Corps. Now how about Marines 
who were not graduated from college, 
or who earned a degree, but didn’t 
get the word and are now serving in 
an enlisted status? There are three 
programs designed for this group— 
the Officer Candidate Screening 
Course (OCSC), the Limited Duty 
Officer Program (LDO), and _ the 
Warrant Officer program (WO). 

Actually, there should be no need 
to discuss these programs here. Infor- 
mation regarding them has been pub- 
lished at formations and posted on 
organization bulletin boards. If you 
failed to get the information through 
these media, you still may ask your 
first sergeant to bring you up to date. 
However, these programs are so im- 
portant to you and the Corps that we 
feel they bear repeating. 


®@ THe Orricer CANpDIDATE Screen- 
ing Course (OCSC) is set up to deter- 
mine whether an enlisted candidate 
has the potential ability to serve as a 
Marine officer. During this four-week 
course, instructors closely observe the 
candidate in various trying situations 
to see how he will react. If the in- 
structors are satisfied that he has the 
necessary leadership qualities to be- 
come a Marine officer, he will be com- 
missioned and go on to Basic School. 

The Marine Corps, in setting down 
the educational requirements for 
OCSC, has made every effort to in- 
clude as many men as possible. If an 
enlisted Marine has a_ baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college, 
that alone satisfies the educational re- 
quirement. However, if he has only 
two years of college and a GCT score 
of 115 or better, he is also eligible 
In addition, a Marine with less than 
two years of college and a GCT of 115 
also has a chance at the screening 
course if he can pass the Marine 
Corps’ two year college-equivalency 
test. The age requirements are the 
same as for the other programs we 
have talked about—twenty years old 
and less than twenty-seven by July 
Ist of the year in which commissioned. 

The Marine Corps has made 
the Officer Candidate Screening 
Course available to Marine reserves 
on inactive duty, and to men who 
have served an enlistment in the Ma- 
rine Corps, received an honorable dis- 
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charge, and are now in civilian life. 
Here’s how this program’ works: 
When the man is accepted for OCSC, 
he is enlisted in the Marine Corps 
Reserve for three years, (if he is not 
already a reserve) appointed to the 
rank held on last discharge, and or- 
dered on active duty to attend OCSC. 
On successful completion of the 
screening course, the candidate is 
commissioned and ordered to active 
duty for twenty-four months. If he 
should fail the course, the candidate 
has the choice of serving his three 
year enlistment or returning to inac- 
tive duty. 

Whereas for most men this com- 
missioning program is the same as for 
Marines already in the Corps, the 
Marine Corps in some cases may waive 
attendance at OCSC and the active 
duty requirement. The conditions 
are: 

(a) If the applicant has a bacca- 
laureate degree and appears to be 
otherwise qualified for a commission. 

(b) If he resides in a community 
in which an Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve unit is located, and there is 
a shortage of lieutenants willing to 
become members of the unit. 

(c) If the applicant’s services as a 
second lieutenant are desired by the 


Many fields open in these ranks 





commanding officer of the organized 
unit concerned and if the applicant 
requests to be assigned to the Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve. 


The LDO and WO Programs 


Now, what about the warrant of- 
ficers, master sergeants, and_techni- 
cal sergeants—older men whose age 
disqualifies them for a commission 
under the OCSC program? Are there 
any prospects of their getting a com- 
mission? The answer is yes. The Lim- 
ited Duty Officer program is estab- 
lished for warrant officers and the first 
two enlisted pay grades, providing 
they have a minimum of ten years 
active Naval service and are less than 
thirty-seven years of age. These LDO 
appointments are made in thirteen 
different specialist fields and the of 
ficer is commissioned to serve in one 
of these fields. The general classif- 
cations are as follows—administra- 
tion, intelligence, infantry, logistics, 
artillery, engineers, tanks and am- 
phibian tractors, ordnance, communi- 
cations, supply, food, motor transport, 
and aviation. (Marine Corps Mem- 
orandum 69-52). 

Like the LDO program, the War- 
rant Officer Program is designed for 
enlisted men who have had long ser- 
vice in the Corps and have become 
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roficient in some specialist field. Age 

limits and qualifications will not be 
listed here as they are subject to 
change for each group appointed. 


Via the Naval Academy 


One program that applies to high 
school graduates, both those in the 
Corps and those in civilian life, is 
entrance to the Naval Academy. Can- 
didates may be appointed or selected 
as the result of competitive examina- 
tions which are open to enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps and the Marine 
Corps Reserve. Civilians may obtain 
information on the qualifications 
needed by writing to their Congress- 
men. In the Marine Corps, command- 
ing officers have been directed to make 
complete information available to 
members of their commands. 


Though most graduates of the Na- 
val Academy are assigned to duty 
with the Navy, a certain number is 
sent each year to the Marine Corps. 
Preference in this assignment is given 
to sons of former Marines and to 
men who enter from the Marine 
Corps. These graduates are appointed 
second lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps, and attend Basic School before 
being assigned to regular duty with 
a unit. 

Now a word about the Basic School 
at Quantico, Va. In five months of in- 
tensive instruction, men who have 
had their basic officer training in the 
Marine Corps through the various 
programs and agencies mentioned 
previously, become technically and 
professionally qualified to lead men. 
Basic School is the foundation of the 
educational pyramid for the Marine 
officer. It trains newly commissioned 
officers in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of Marine officers ashore and 
afloat, with emphasis on the infantry 
platoon commander. The academic 
organization of the school is similar 
to any college or university with mili- 
tary subjects supplanting civilian stud- 
ies. This program is carried out by 
highly qualified instructors, many of 
whom have seen action in Korea. The 
work day runs from 7:30 in the morn- 
ing until 5:00 in the evening, and un- 
til noon on Saturdays. In addition, 
thirty percent of all field training is 
conducted at night. 


With the exception of limited duty 


officers, and Women Marine officers, 
all second lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps go through Basic School before 
going to regular duties or specialist 
schools. Basically, every officer in the 
Marine Corps coming in through 
PLC, OCC, or OCSC, is an infantry 
leader. 


#@ OF covursé, not all officers become 
infantry leaders. At some time during 
the five-month course at Basic School, 
the new officers may list their first 
three choices of duty. They are given 
the opportunity at this time to ap- 
ply for one of sixteen specialist 
schools, such as Naval Flight Training 
School at Pensacola, Florida; the Ar- 
mored Officers’ Course at Ft. Knox, 
Ky.; or the Communication Officers’ 
Course at Quantico. At the present 
time a large percent of our newly 
commissioned officers is assigned to 
these schools. 


Women Officers are Needed 


For young women, the Corps has 
developed the Women Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps (WOTC). Applications 
are accepted from college students or 
graduates who are unmarried and be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-seven years 
of age. Duties in the fields of sup- 
ply, communications, public relations, 
administration, and many others are 
open to these candidates. 

Twelve weeks of training are re- 
quired to prepare women applicants 
for a commission in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. This training may be taken 
in two summer vacations while in col- 
lege, or after receiving a degree. The 
courses provide the basic theoretical 
and practical military instruction nec- 
essary for appointment to commis- 
sioned rank. 

In all of the programs described 
certain basic qualifications apply. 
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The applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States, must be of good 
moral character, and must be able to 
pass the physical examination appli- 
cable to the program for which he is 
applying. 

As was pointed out previously in 
this article, it is important that all 
civilians in, or approaching, the mili- 
tary age bracket, and all officers and 
enlisted men in the Marine Corps 
have full knowledge of these Marine 
Corps commissioning programs. 

For the civilian who is mentally, 
morally, and physically qualified to 
be a leader of men, these programs of- 
fer him an opportunity to serve his 
country actively as a commissioned 
officer. Whether he performs this 
service for the obligated twenty-four 
months, or elects to make the Marine 
Corps his career, is for him to decide. 
And perhaps the best time for deci- 
sion is after he has served long 
enough to weigh the advantages of a 
career as a Marine Corps officer with 
those of a career in civilian life. 
There is no way these two careers can 
be compared on paper, no way of 
listing the rewards of service as a 
Marine Corps officer alongside the re- 
wards of a job in civilian life. True, 
the two careers can be compared on a 
monetary basis, the Hook Commis- 
sion has done that. But the greatest 
rewards of the Marine Corps officer, 
those that result from defending his 
country and leading men, are so in- 
tangible as to defy enumeration. 

For the enlisted man, these pro- 
grams offer the best and most rapid 
means of advancement. With proper 
application, it is possible to jump 
from enlisted to commissioned status 
in six months. There are many men 
who are taking advantage of these op- 
portunities, and it is not uncommon 
today to have a first sergeant serving 
under a company commander who 
worked for him as an enlisted man 
in 1947. 

The officer now in the Marine 
Corps cannot be considered as fulfill- 
ing his obligations and duties to the 
Corps if he does not remain cogni- 
zant of these commissioning programs, 
and does not aid in implementing 
them. Procurement of officers for the 
Marine Corps is not something that 
can be taken for granted—it is an all 
hands’ job. US # MC 
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Practical comfort for the fire direction crew demands an FDC tent . 
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By LtCol Ransom M. Wood 





The lightweight frame .. . interchangeable members like huge Tinker Toys 





@ $$ THE PAST FEW YEARS HAVE SEEN 
many improvements in the field of ar- 
tillery. New weapons, better prime 
movers, new and improved ammuni- 
tion, a new fire direction system, 
improved communications and coun- 
ter-battery equipment and procedures 
are but a few of the noteworthy ad- 
vances. Yet one extremely important 
installation of field artillery has seen 
little improvement in many years— 
the fire direction center. 

Today, a battalion FDC remains 
where it was ten years ago. It is 
housed in a tent designed for other 
than its needs, and consequently not 
adequate in size or shape; it possesses 
inadequate ventilation and lighting; 
and it has fire control equipment 
which, while fine for the purpose of 
controlling and directing artillery fire, 
is lacking in requisite portability. 

The rapid displacements required 
of artillery battalions dictate that the 
fire direction center be extremely 
portable from the principal compo- 
nent of the center, the tent in which 
it is normally housed, down to the 
communications and fire control 


equipment required for its function- 
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ing. There should be, where required, 
duplicate FDC equipment to _facil- 
itate rapid displacements, especially 
by echelon. 

A tent built for the specific use of 
the FDC is required. For years, artil- 
lery battalions have struggled along 
using pyramidal, storage, or command 
post tents, or such tents locally adapt- 
ed for FDC use. Frequently, the 
adaptations turned out to be better 
for FDC purposes than the issue 
tents, but even then were found to be 
inadequate. The amount of equip- 
ment and the number of personnel 
required in an FDC have increased 
with the new target grid system of fire 
control, but the space available has 
remained static, and working condi- 
tions have become progressively worse. 

In my opinion, a good FDC tent 
should possess the following charac- 
teristics: 

Blackout entrance and exit. The 
FDC is the nerve center of the artil- 
lery battalion, and most of the time it 
is buzzing with activity. The full op- 
eration of the FDC on a twenty-four 
hour schedule is instrumental in 
pointing up one of the major weak- 


nesses of tents now available—they 
cannot be blacked out adequately at 
night. The presence of radio jeeps 
and considerable activity around any 
command post are enough in them- 
selves to disclose the location of the 
CP. Light filtering from the FDC 
greatly increases the local security 
problem. Two blackout entrances 
should be built into the tent. The 
command post tents, B-1942, have fair- 
ly good blackout entrances, but they 
are faulty if the ground is not level. 
The blackout entrances should be de- 
signed so that they can be erected for 
use either straight out from the tent’s 
entrance, or so that they will follow 
alongside the tent to provide for 
ground contour. This could be pro- 
vided for by the use of snaps and 
hooks. The tops and sides of the tent 
should also be capable of being 
blacked out. 

Low silhouette. The present pyr- 
amidal tent sticks up like a_ sore 
thumb. In warm weather, the FDC 
tent may be the only tent erected in 
an artillery battalion position area. 
So, in fast-moving situations, when 
the artillery displaces to positions 

















fairly close to the front lines, if the 
enemy has any observation at all, the 
one tent in a field is a big temptation 
to enemy artillery observers. It could 
become, like the sugar mill smoke 
stack at Saipan, too conspicuous and 
tempting a target. 

Facilities for ventilation. The tent 
should be designed to provide ade- 
quate ventilation. The average num- 
ber of persons working in the FDC 
(including computors, radiomen, op- 
erations chief, S-3, etc.) is nine or ten, 
a number which could at times reach 
fourteen or fifteen. In warm weather, 
the body heat alone of ten persons in 
one tent is enough to make the place 
well-nigh unbearable. Unless ventila- 
tion is provided, smoking in the tent 
at night is out of the question. Light- 
weight ventilating deadlights, similar 
in design to the type used on ships, 
would provide some of the needed 
ventilation, but forced ventilation 
should be planned for by means of a 
small portable blower. 

Facilities for heating. In cold weath- 
er operations, a reliable system of 


ible, perhaps in the manner in which 
‘Tinker Toys are used. 

These are the basic requirements, 
but there are several other character- 
istics which should be incorporated. 
First, its shape or general configura- 
tion should permit a good arrange- 
ment of the personnel within the 
FDC. While two command post tents 
joined together possess many of the 
requirements and desirable character- 
istics, one of the glaring disadvantages 
of this combination is that a good 
functional arrangement of the FDC 
personnel is impossible. A square 
floor plan, an entrance and an exit 
near opposite corners, walls at least 
five feet high, and a tent without in- 
ternal supporting poles are necessary 
for good functional arrangement of 
personnel and equipment. 

Second, sleeves should be built into 
the tent for running wire and radio 
remote control cables. Placed near 





heating the tent should be provided. 
The stoves designed for pyramidal 
tents are satisfactory, provided an in- 
sulated opening for the stack is built 
to prevent the tent from catching fire. 
An asbestos-lined opening should do 
the trick. Arctic operations impose 
additional requirements on the design 
of tents for artillery use, particularly 
to assure that the tents retain heat. 
The use of stoves and double-walled 
tents having an insulating layer of air 
appears to be the best current solu- 
tion to this problem. 

Portability and ease of erection. 
The tent must be capable of being 
easily erected. The few men, some- 
times no more than four or five, from 
the FDC who accompany the battalion 
commander on his reconnaissance and 
selection of a new position, should be 
able to erect the tent rapidly without 
the use of special tools or additional 
help. Therefore, it should be as port- 
able as possible. Consequently, it 


should be of light-weight construction, 
not bulky, and made of a material 
that absorbs little or no moisture. The 
light-weight frame should possess in- 
terchangeable members and be erect- 
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Blackout entrance 


Cutaway view of FDC tent 


the ground, these would obviate the 
necessity for having to dig under the 
side walls of the tent and would avoid 
the possibility of creating an opening 
for light to escape at night. Third, a 
device should be incorporated into the 
framework which will hold wire and 
telephones used in the FDC.  Tele- 
phones should be off the deck and out 
of the way of the personnel walking 
around in the FDC. 

Fourth, guys should be available to 
hold the tent in place during heavy 
rains and winds, but the framework 
should be such that the tent will stand 
under normal conditions of weather 
without the aid of guys. My objec- 
tion to guy lines is that they become 
stumbling lines on dark nights. Fifth, 
for daytime use, FDC tents should 
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have windows covered with plexigiass 
or some such transparent material 
which is not appreciably affected by 
hot and cold weather. The material 
used on the present command post 
tent windows appears satisfactory. 
Also, the insides of the tents should 
be of some light-reflecting color, either 
buff or yellow. Separate light-reflect- 
ing liners would satisfy this require- 
ment. Sixth, for use in hot, humid 
climates, the material should be fun- 
gus and mildew resistant. 


The lighting system for the FDC 
is definitely in need of improvement. 
The present gasoline lanterns are not 
the best equipment for lighting. If 
they operate on white gasoline, there 
is always, or so it seems, the fuel sup- 
ply problem. If they operate on red 
gasoline, as some of them do with con- 
vertors, the problem then is to keep 
the convertors operable. The lanterns 
are too fragile for the rough handling 
they get in combat. Also, since the 
light source is not steady, personnel 
quickly become tired from working 
under it. Usually there is no place 
to hang the lantern, so it ends up on 
a table or box. Shadows then become 
the lot of the unfortunate computor 
operating over in the corner of the 
FDC. Even if the lantern is hung 
overhead, light is prevented from 
coming directly to where it is 
needed, by its large base. A small 
portable generator should be used as 
the primary source of artificial light- 
ing for the FDC. Light bulbs with 
properly designed and spaced reflec- 
tors, plus an inner tent wall which re- 
flects light, would furnish ample light. 
Gasoline lanterns could be retained 
for emergency lighting, but proper 
reflectors for these lanterns should be 
provided. 

To the non-artilleryman, such a 
modernized installation to be used in 
combat may appear to be an expen- 
sive, unnecessary item of equipment. 
These installations would find their 
utility not limited to artillery units. 
They would be worthwhile invest- 
ments as division command posts, war 
planning rooms, operation centers, 
FSCCs, and ready rooms. And _ the 
better lighting and ventilation would 
result in better perfermance on the 
part of all personnel who must spend 
long hours over maps. US # MC 
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#@ ‘THE CONTROVERSIAL SNIPER PLA- 
toon is up for discussion again. There 
have been those who swore by it, those 
who swore at it, and a vast throng who 
just didn’t care. To begin with, the 
Marine Corps has always had, and 
probably always will have, a number 
of expert riflemen who can call their 
shots to the fraction of an inch under 
normal conditions. Given the tools of 
their trade and the opportunity, they 
can train their sights on the “V-5s” of 
the “most dangerous game.” ‘These 
experts can be used as a nucleus for 
the training of sniper platoons—tre- 
mendous assets for infantry units in 
action. This is no innovation. Sniper 
platoons have been employed before. 
Rather this is a presentation of the 
case in favor of their use, and a con- 
crete example of the use of one such 
unit in Korea. 

In the month of April 1951, the 2d 
Bn, 5th Marines was notified that 
enough additional sniper rifles would 
be on hand shortly to bring the bat- 
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talion total up to eighteen. This in- 
formation was brought to the atten- 
tion of the battalion staff by the S-4 
who was concerned about the care of 
the sights. He had found from previ- 
ous experience that the sights were 
subject to fogging and that if men 
were not properly trained and super- 
vised initially, the sights would be in 
for repairs before they could be used 
in combat. 

The S-3, well informed on the sub- 
ject, stated that the battalion lacked 
men with sniper experience, but he 
stated further that we did have a few 
men with limited experience with 
telescopic sights. 

We all agreed the weapons could be 
used effectively if we could get men 
qualified to operate them, and then 
get these men to the right place at 
the right time. Frequently targets at 
medium ranges and greater could not 
be handled effectively. They were 
often beyond effective small arms 
range and too limited in size for eco- 
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nomical expenditure of larger caliber 
ammunition. 

Moans, groans, and profanity proved 
ineffective against these provocative 
targets so we turned to a sniper group. 
We felt that such a group properly 
trained and utilized might be the an- 
swer to the problem. Thus it was de- 
cided that the battalion executive 
officer should be given the job of 
forming a sniper platoon. 

In selecting personnel for this group 
it was decided they should be men 


who had qualified as experts on the 
rifle range, could adapt themselves to 
the use of telescopic sights, and would 
volunteer for the duty. 

They would train in the battalion 
rear area until such time as they were 


well qualified. They would set up 
their own range and the materials 
would be those the S-4 could requisi- 
tion—actually, field expedients were 
the mainstays of the entire operation. 

The call went out for the experts, 
and the “Exec” interviewed the men 
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individually as they reported to the 
battalion command post. He ex- 
plained the program to them and 
then gave a little sales talk as a final 
clincher. The sales talk was necessary 
as most men had developed a fierce 
loyalty to their respective units and 
didn’t want to leave them. 

The following day the range was 
set up near the battalion CP, and al- 
though it was not dangerous, it cer- 
tainly restricted traffic in the area. 
Helicopter pilots and other visitors 
coming into the area wanted to know 
if there weren’t enough live targets 
roaming the range up front of us. 
Others said they had heard the “gravel- 
crunchers” trained hard but they 
thought we were going to extremes. 
The operation was always good for a 
Wisecrack and it was the favorite sub- 
ject for opening remarks by visitors. 

It should be pointed out here that 
this entire program was set up under 
combat conditions. The men in the 
Platoon built their range and set up 


They Call Their Shots 





their training problems and lectures 
despite the situation to the front. 
Though occasions arose in which they 
could have been used, and despite the 
pleas of the trainees, they were held 
until it was considered that the pla- 
toon would be an effective unit. 


In the instructional phase we were 
fortunate. The Exec had command- 
ed a reconnaissance company during 
World War II, and was well versed 
in both the theory and the applica- 
tion of scouting and patrolling and 
those things necessary to keep a scout 
effective. While some of the prospec- 
tive snipers were shooting, the others 
were being schooled. All the knowl- 
edge and experience the Exec had 
was being fed to the future snipers as 
rapidly as time would permit. After 
a week of this dawn-to-dusk routine 
he again talked with the men individ- 
ually. As a result of these talks some 
were returned to their units due to 
their own preference, others because 
they weren't suited to be snipers. 


By LtCol Glen E. Martin 








After the sorting process, the sniper 
platoon was placed in Weapons Com- 
pany. The men were organized into 
three squads, four teams to a squad, 
and two men to a team. Each team 
was issued a pair of field glasses. 


At this time the battalion received 
some replacement officers. One of 
these was a Marine Corps team shot, 
Lt Gil Holmes. He didn’t know it 
but he had been chosen. Though he 
balked and insisted that a rifle pla- 
toon was the place for him, he com- 
plied with orders. (Later, he was 
wounded, and begged to be returned 
to the snipers when he recovered.) 


@ ‘THE BATTALION WAS MOVING quite 
a bit at this time; as a result, the set- 
ting changed frequently but the rou- 
tine of the snipers did not. Some days 
they were excellent, others not so 
good. Just what made the difference 
only a shooter could tell. While the 
training was going on, ideas were be- 
ing exchanged on the employment of 
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e Rifle matches—trade school for snipers 


e Training — a few ridges 


e Shooting gallery terrain 


the sniper platoon. The snipers were 
accurate up to 600 yards, but beyond 
that not too reliable. (It was felt that 
this was due to the ammunition.) 
Therefore, we reasoned, we could get 
good support by firing through the 
gaps of assaulting squads at ranges of 
600 yards and under, and in an at- 
tack situation they would be used in 
this manner. We had not anticipated 
that they would be used as conven- 
tional scouts; but they were on occa- 
sion, and strangely enough they ate it 
up and were very efficient. 

In the defense, the snipers would be 
used with patrols, attached to a squad 
or a platoon in the strength neces- 
sary—they proved to be extremely ef- 
fective in this role. Further, they 
would be used on outposts during the 
day, but withdrawn inside the lines 
at night. 

It was felt that due to the terrain 
(which permitted easy isolation) , the 
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enemy situation (massing), and the 
limited firepower of the sniper 
groups, it would be best to attach 
them to a unit no lower than a squad. 

On 21 May, in compliance with a 
5th Marines’ fragmentary order the 
snipers went on their first big patrol. 
The patrol proved that snipers could 
be used effectively in this type of 
work. The battalion had moved into 
a blocking position the previous after- 
noon to stem a CCF penetration, and 
though the battalion on our left was 
heavily assaulted we had not yet been 
attacked. The enemy could be seen 
moving across the battalion front at 
a distance of about a thousand yards 
and we had been harassing their 
movement with artillery and_= air 
strikes. Our problem was to find out 
Where their forward movement had 
ended. With this object in mind the 
patrol was ordered to determine the 


limit of their forward movement and Your hopes for a surprise attack. 


e Dressed to kill 


to harass them as much as possible. 

The patrol was composed of two 
rifle squads and four sniper teams, 
with Lt Gil Holmes as the patrol 
leader. The snipers were to act as 
scouts, with the rifle squads covering 
their movements in either direction. 
The movement of the snipers from 
our lines to a position 400 yards from 
the enemy was as prescribed in the 
manuals—taking advantage of what 
cover and concealment were available, 
searching the terrain before crossing 
it, and covering each other’s forward 
movement. 

Lt Holmes can describe the action 
better than I can, so here’s the story 
of the patrol in his own words: 

“The scout-sniper patrol left its two 
reinforcing squads at a vantage point 
on high ground about 300 yards out- 
side Dog Company’s lines because we 
felt such a large force would preclude 
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Throughout the course of our ap- 
proach to Hill 719, our objective was 
always in plain sight and a certain 
amount of enemy activity could be 
observed on the skyline as we made 
our way forward. 


@® “NATURALLY WE TOOK full advan- 
tage of the defilade and concealment 
available, but I will never cease to 
wonder how we got so close to the 
main battle positions without detec- 
tion. After we were ordered to break 
contact and withdraw I do recall that 
we were momentarily caught in an au- 
tomatic crossfire from both flanks and, 
if I am any judge of such matters, it 
did not come from the Chinese MLR 
so it is barely possible that we did 
penetrate a very thin screening force 
without knowing it. 

“We finally reached a ridgeline 
roughly parallel to the entrenchments 
on 719 from which we could look 
across and see a couple of Chinese 
wandering around the area in an un- 
concerned manner. I would say that 
the range from our position was about 
400 yards. As we made our approach 
an L-5 hovered overhead, and finally 
made a few passes at 719. 

““This action obviously irritated 
the enemy and they opened fire from 
the reverse slope with a machine gun. 
After several low passes, the plane 
shoved off, and I decided to get down 
to business. 

“We were all spread along the 
ridgeline in a loose skirmish line with 
sights adjusted, waiting for remunera- 
tive targets. I finally spotted three at 
the same time and gave the word to 
cut loose. That really did it! 

“I had no idea what a hornet’s nest 
they had over there. They came run- 
ning out of their bunkers along the 
trench to their battle stations, but it 
soon was obvious they were rather 
fouled up. 

‘They tried to set up a machine gun 
to our direct front and one of my boys 
knocked off the gunner. When they 
finally got the gun in action they 
opened up on an area at least 200 
yards from our left flank. Some joker, 
evidently the company commander, 
was running around like a madman 
trying to square things away, but his 
people were crumbling up all around 
him under a steady stream of the well- 
aimed fire of our sharpshooters. 
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“Soon after we opened fire, Dog 
Company called us back in. I stuck 
my neck out and held the position for 
another fifteen minutes after receiv- 
ing the order because we had good 
shooting and the Chinese just couldn’t 
seem to get squared away. They re- 
turned fire, but it was ineffective— 
they didn’t seem to have a fix on our 
positions. 

“At this point Dog Company warned 
us that the Chinese had commenced 
an envelopment in strength along a 
trail off our right flank which ran 
roughly perpendicular to our ridge- 
line. The enemy return fire was in- 
creasing in volume from 719, and inas- 
much as there were only nine of us 
I decided it was time to obey orders. 
I’m sure we'd have done well if we'd 
engaged the enveloping force, but 
with no corpsmen available we'd have 
had a rough time getting out if some- 
one had been hit. 

“As we pulled out we received au- 
tomatic weapon crossfire from our 
flanks, but it was well overhead. I 
figured there was a fair chance we'd 
be intercepted on the way in so we 
withdrew by bounds—half covering 
the other half. 

“Approximately three quarters of 
an hour after we broke contact and 
commenced our withdrawal from 719 
we were safely back inside our own 
lines without spilling a drop of Ma- 
rine blood—it was a good day!” 

This was the first real test of the 
sniper teams and their performance 
was excellent. From the action we de- 
termined that the hill was held in the 
strength of one company, and that the 
company was a portion of a battalion 
defensive position. It was also evident 
that the battalion had the capability 
of reinforcing the hill with one addi- 
tional company on short notice. 

Other tasks assigned the snipers lat- 
er were accomplished with equal neat- 
ness and dispatch. Training and in- 
tegration of replacements into the 
platoon followed the same pattern as 
that of the initial group—a process 
that furnished snipers for our highly 
effective reconnaissance unit. 

In surveying our sniper -platoon 
program we found that some of our 
theories worked, others were work- 
able with minor modifications, and 
some just wouldn’t hold water. As 
time went on some of the snipers 





came up with innovations of their 
own which were better than some of 
our carefully planned theories. 

We found, for instance, that the ’03 
rifle gave better results than the M-1, 
probably because the sights mount- 
ed on the ’03 were more powerful. 
(It is realized that this statement is 
subject to debate.) However, neither 
the range of the M-1 nor of the '03 is 
sufficient for all types of sniper work 
in Korea. M-l ammunition would — 
help, but would not be the complete 
answer. a 

If the range could be stretched to - 
1200 yards or a little more, the sniper ~ 
unit could have been used more than — 
it was. We recommended a glass | 
sight on a single-shot .50 cal weapon. 
There are a number of single-shot 
weapons on the foreign markets to- 
day, (used by other governments for 
antitank weapons) that could be used 
for the purpose. 


@ A SINGLE-SHOT WEAPON was recom- 
mended for fear that ordnance would 
put a glass sight on a .50 caliber ma- 
chine gun, ground mount, and say it 
was the answer to our problem. This 
weapon is far too bulky for sniper 
work in Korea. 

We decided three of these .50 cali- 
ber rifles to a sniper platoon would 
be about right since they could be used 
as additional weapons when the oc- 
casion demanded. Other equipment 
needed by the platoon to operate eff- 
ciently would be field glasses and 
SCR-300 radios. The platoon might 
need additional equipment from time 
to time but ordinarily anything need- 
ed can be supplied by the battalion 
S-4. 

To be effective, snipers must be well 
trained, they must be given every op- 
portunity to shoot, and they must get 
their rest, even when it seems unrea- 
sonable for security reasons. Permit- 
ting snipers to get their regular 
night’s rest when others in the bat- 
talion are working on a_ running 
watch will develop a specialist atti- 
tude; but properly guided the system 
will not cause any morale disruptions 
in the unit. 

The sniper platoon can be an effec: 
tive unit but it should be pointed out 
right here—as you train them, lead 
them, and use them, so shall they pro- 
duce results. US @ MC 
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@ YOU'VE BEEN ON THE LINE FOR 
perhaps sixty days. Now you're com- 
ing off, heading into reserve with the 
rest of your battalion. You've spent 
these last two months digging and 
ducking—doing your best to stay alive 
and to keep your associates alive. 
You've sent a few Communists to hold 
impromptu tete-d-tetes with their an- 
cestors, and earned that breather from 
the constant alert on the front lines. 

If you aren’t scheduled for early ro- 
tation, the chances are that you will 
be heading back to the line before 
long. But, in the interim, there is a 
lot of work that can and should be 
done to increase your individual effec- 
tiveness, and your unit’s collective 
efficiency. 

During the period on the line, the 
company commander has been mak- 
ing mental notes on what he wants to 
do while his outfit is in reserve. Aside 
from the usual administrative mat- 
ters, such as making certain that every 
man has his minimum clothing issue 
and rejuggling weapons according to 
the table of organization, he hopes to 


Reserve Time for 
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By IstLt Herbert M. Hart 


‘Reserve’ means USO shows, inspections, and construct? 
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accomplish a lot of training in field 
firing, squad problems, and other 
projects by which the NCOs can im- 
prove their capabilities. It is the same 
all the way down the line. Everyone 
has ideas for unit training. 


Then shortly after you move into 
reserve the word comes down. A high 
priority construction project must be 
accomplished. The camp site needs 
major changes. And a few USO shows, 
some track meets, and the inevitable 
inspections come along to consume 
valuable time. It all adds up to al- 
most zero along training lines. Every- 
one begins with good intentions, but 
finishes with blistered hands and in 
practically the same state of training 
in which he started. 


@. I’ve BEEN IN reserve four times, 
and each time it has been the same 
story. The major obstacle during two 
reserve periods has been the high 
priority construction projects previ- 
ously mentioned. Granted, they were 
high priority and extremely impor- 
tant. But need they be built by in- 


work to this company officer. He wants ti 













fantrymen who desperately need the 
training in their professional line? 
Opening myself to considerable 
criticism, I would venture to say that 
these construction jobs could be ac- 
complished by the use of our mechani- 
cal equipment in the hands of Korean 
Service Corps personnel, supervised 
by the Shore Party and Engineers. 
This, it seems, would be making the 
best use of equipment, men, and 
know-how. ‘What a world of differ- 
ence a few mechanical monsters or 
even several jeeps and trailers can 
make. Instead of toting gear a half- 
mile, it can be thrown on the trailer, 
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One-tenth the manpower 








Important, but need it be built by infantrymen? 
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A training day ... to give him know-how and confidence 


using one-tenth the manpower and 
one-twentieth the time. But the rifle 
company and infantry battalion just 
can't spare what few jeeps they have 
for this purpose. 

When digging a trench, it is good 
to have engineers with you. Then, 
when you hit solid rock they can blow 
it. This avoids the almost fruitless 
chipping with picks. 

Perhaps engineer and shore party 
personnel and equipment will have 
to be moved up from a rear area, with 
roadbuilding in that area designated 
as a communications zone responsibil- 
ity. True, I am an infantryman think- 
ing of missed opportunities for infan- 
try training, and I am trying to find 
someone else to do the non-infantry 
construction work. But it seems that 
with some extra planning and parcel- 
ing of personnel, it could be worked 
out so that the infantryman will be 
freed for the vital training necessary 
to ready him for his return to the line. 

Now let’s take a look at that infan- 
try training. The replacements are 
brand new and you have to start from 
scratch with them. At the start they 
will probably become ammunition 
carriers and riflemen. But you cannot 
forget that some day, and not very far 
off at that, they will have to man a 
BAR, machine gun, mortar, or rocket 
launcher. 

The reassigned men need to be bro- 
ken in on their new jobs. The gunner 
was formerly an assistant gunner or 
ammunition carrier. The squad lead- 


er was a fire team leader until yester- 
day. And the former assistant BAR- 
man is now a full-fledged BARman. 
It cannot be taken for granted that 
they know their new jobs from previ- 
ous schooling and observation. They 
must be trained. 


The holdovers need retraining—gun 
drill and more gun drill, field firing, 
technique of fire, live firing and still 
more live firing. Then they should 
also receive schooling and practical 
experience on other weapons they 
may be called upon to use in an emer- 
gency, or extra weapons they should 
be able to use, such as rifle grenades 
and mines. 


@ THE GREATEsT need for training is 
in the crew-served weapons, but train- 
ing schedules seem to overlook this. As 
commander of a 60mm mortar section 
last spring, I had to run gun drill at 
night and on Sundays because the daily 
training schedule, while in reserve, 
called for lectures on sanitation, mili- 
tary courtesy, and allied subjects. 
Granting that these were important, I 
did not feel they were of greater value 
than acquiring an intimate knowledge 
of our weapons. The number of inex- 
perienced rocket and mortar men in 
a unit is often alarming, especially 
when the thought comes to mind that 
some night you may have to depend 
on them. And nothing gives a unit 
commander more confidence in his 
men, or the men themselves greater 
belief in their own skill, than actual 


training in weapon firing. 

Naturally, there will be lectures, 
demonstrations, arid field problems. A 
company may participate in an attack 
problem using all organic weapons; 
several squad-size patrols, either am- 
bush or reconnaissance, may be in- 
cluded; or a platoon may practice 
both offensive and defensive tactics. 
All these are of unquestioned value, 
both in giving experience and in 
molding team spirit and morale. Lec- 
tures on mines, grenades, radiological, 
bacteriological, and chemical warfare 
defense, sanitation, and related sub- 
jects are also important. But, through- 
out all this, the man must be im- 
pressed with the fact that he is a Ma- 
rine rifleman, ready and able at all 
times to do a Marine rifleman’s job. 
He can hear the artillery booming 
and see the red flashes in the sky at 
night. Thus, though he is in reserve, 
he knows that he is only a few min- 
utes away from a fire fight should he 
be needed. 


With inspections to keep him and 
his supply sergeant on the ball; USO 
shows, athletic gear, movies, and three 
hot meals a day to keep up his mo- 
rale; and, most important of all, an 
eight to ten-hour training day to give 
him know-how and confidence, the 
man in reserve will go back to the line 
a better Marine. Take away the ha- 
rassments of special projects, concen- 
trate on having a real training pro- 
gram, and it will pay off when the 
payoff really counts. US @# MC 
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The Korean Marine Corps trains hard charging young officers 
at Chinhae. This city might well be called .. . 


® FROM THE Air, CHINHAE, LAID OUT 
during the Japanese occupation, takes 
on the pattern of the Nipponese flag, a 
large traffic circle in the center depict- 
ing the sun, its rays radiating outward 
in the form of wide streets. At ground 
level, Chinhae is like any other Ko- 
rean town, with its dusty streets and 
weather-stained buildings. But yet, it 
is different. For in this town and sur- 
rounding area are located most of the 
Korean service schools, one of which 
could properly be called ““The Quan- 
tico of Korea.” Let’s look in. 
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A Korean Marine officer candidate 
is reading the order: 

“The enemy, in unknown strength, 
is advancing south. At his present rate 
of advance, leading elements will 
reach that hill mass there in approxi- 
mately six hours. Friendly forces are 
forming a defensive line along this 
high ground. Our mission is to defend 
and stop the advance of the enemy 
at all costs.” 

The officer candidate acting as a 
platoon leader continues with the re- 
mainder of the defensive order in a 


By LtCol John A. Papurca 
ILLUSTRATED BY PFC TONY KOKINOS 


professional manner, and with the 
poise of a veteran Marine. The prob- 
lem he is conducting is the finale to 
thirty-nine weeks of exacting training. 
If the government approves, he and 
eighty-nine fellow candidates will re- 
ceive their Korean Marine Corps com- 
missions upon graduation tomorrow. 

The ROK Marine Corps is a young 
organization. It was born just four 
years ago with an initial strength of 
twenty-two officers and fifty-eight en- 
listed men. During its existence it 
has grown steadily and has needed a 
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continuous flow of both officers and 
enlisted personnel, both for expansion 
and as replacements for battle casual- 
ties. 

Some Korean Marine officers come 
from the Korean Naval Academy, but 
the primary source of trained leaders 
is the Marine Corps Schools at Chin- 
hae. Approximately every ten weeks 
a new class graduates, and its newly- 
commissioned officers are absorbed in- 
to the now battle-proven Marine 
Corps of the Republic of Korea. 

The first officer candidate course, 
thirty-two men strong, was part of the 
Ninth Army candidates’ course at the 
ROK Army Academy. The future 
lieutenants began their studies in 
July, 1949, and graduated nine 
months later. In February 1950, 
twenty-three Marine officer candi- 
dates, all but three of them selected 
from civilian life, formed the second 
class. Following completion of the 
army course, they were given special 
instruction in naval subjects at the 
ROK Naval Academy, and after com- 
missioning they were sent to Jai Ju 
Island for further training as Marine 
officers. 

The Commandant of the Korean 
Marine Corps, realizing the shortcom- 
ings of this training for a Marine 
force, was influential in the organiza- 
tion of the Marine Corps Schools at 
Chinhae in October 1950, following 
the outbreak of war. Because of the 
Shortage of qualified instructors and 


They also follow the amphibious pattern 





facilities, however, candidates of the 
third through sixth classes were 
trained at the ROK infantry school 
in subjects which were not peculiar to 
Marines. Since the Communist forces 
were then pushing deep into South 
Korea and the need for officers was 
acute, the entire course was shortened 
to six weeks. 

Beginning with the seventh class, 
which convened in June 1951, ROK 
Marine officer candidates attended a 
self-contained Marine Corps school in 
which instruction was spread over a 
six-month period. Sixty-five military 
subjects ranging from close order drill 
to amphibious warfare were taught, 
with considerable emphasis placed 
upon small unit tactics and amphibi- 
ous landing techniques. 

Today, the officers’ training course 
is divided into two parts, the candi- 
dates class and the basic class. When 
the candidates complete the first thir- 
teen-week course, they are not com- 
missioned but continue their training 
in the basic school for an additional 
twenty-six weeks. Upon successful 
completion of both courses the officer 
aspirant is qualified for a commission. 
He may receive his bars the day fol- 
lowing graduation, or could wait up 
to six months before the government 
grants authority for his commission- 
ing. Candidates for officer training 
are chosen by competitive examina- 
tion and must meet rigid physical 
standards. They are so well selected 














































Train hard ... to close with the invader 


that few fail or drop out during the 
course. 

The day begins early for officer stu- 
dents. Formal instruction lasts from 
0800 until 1730, with additional night 
problems scheduled at intervals. All 
courses are well-planned, and each has 
an outline of instruction and a lesson 
plan. Numerous U. S. Marine Corps 
and Army field manuals have been 
translated into Korean and are used 
as text and reference books. Many 
types of visual aids, from cut-away 
weapons to electrified sand tables, are 
also utilized. 

Just as at Quantico, supervised ath- 
letics are a part of the training pro- 
gram, and the schools turn out excel- 
lent formal teams. The boxing club, 
for example, sent one of its members 
to the Olympics at Helsinki, and has 
defeated some top-flight U. S. service 
teams. The basketball five won the 
ROK championship last year. 

One of the highlights of the thirty- 
nine week training is the forced march 
conducted toward the end of the 
course. The class is embarked aboard 
ship at Chinhae, and after a sea voy- 
age is landed about forty miles from 
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the schools. Four days are taken for 
the return to Chinhae, candidates liv- 
ing in the field and conducting tacti- 
cal problems along the way. The final 
week of school is also spent in the 
field, with basic students conducting 
offensive and defensive problems on 
levels from fire team to platoon. Live 
ammunition and explosives are used 
throughout the training. 


® Paracvcecinc the development 
and growth of the officers’ school has 
been the recruit training program 
which also passed through its transi- 
tory stages and is now an integral part 
of the Marine Corps school setup. Six 
months after the activation of the Ko- 
rean Marines, headquarters was moved 
from Chinhae to Ginju where the first 
and second recruit classes received 
their three-month training. On occa- 
sion, the training took on a realistic 
aspect when recruits were called upon 
to battle guerrillas in the Soon Chon 
area. Headquarters moved again in 
December 1950, to avoid the enemy 
advance, and recruits were trained on 
mountainous Jai Ju Island where they 
again were pressed into action to op- 
pose guerrillas active on the island. 

The fourth recruit class possibly es- 
tablished some sort of record for brev- 
ity in training when its members, af- 
ter only one week, were ordered to the 
Ist Korean Marine Regiment which 
at that time was making preparations 
with U. S. Marines for the landing at 
Inchon. Fortunately, however, many 
had previous military experience, since 
the bulk of the class consisted of men 
who had been in the Korean Army 
and had been separated from their 
units following the Communist inva- 
sion. Considering their state of train- 
ing, these new Korean Marines gave a 
good account of themselves at Inchon 
and during the drive for Seoul. 

In November 1950, with the Com- 
munist threat to the area gone, the re- 
cruit training center was permanently 
established at Chinhae. The training 
center took over the site and facilities 
of an old Japanese naval training unit 
and developed them into the Marine 
recruit depot. The course is now thir- 
teen weeks long and is similar to U. S. 
Marine training at the Parris Island 
and San Diego boot camps. 
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Commandant — Major General Shin 


Last February, two-and-one-half 
years after the first officers’ class began 
its training at the ROK Army Acad- 
emy, a U. S. Marine advisory group 
was established at both the headquar- 
ters and schools of the Korean Marine 
Corps. The group at the schools had 
at first only one officer, but another 
was added later and enlisted person- 
nel were assigned on a temporary ad- 
ditional duty basis. The principal mis- 
sion of the advisory group is to help, 
advise, and guide in all phases of the 
training program at the schools in or- 
der to obtain and maintain a standard 
comparable to that set in United 
States Marine schools. Progress along 
these lines has been most favorable. 


@® OTHER KOREAN MARINE UNITS 
and schools at Chinhae include the 
signal, shore party, band, and motor 
transport schools. At the latter insti- 
tution, some of the finest visual aids 
devised are in use. All parts of a ve- 
hicle, from the spark plug to the en- 
tire chassis with motor mounted, are 


on display with each part exposed by 
the cut-away system. 

Three other Korean service schools 
also make Chinhae their home. The 
Korean counterpart of our own West 
Point operates under rigid scholastic 
and physical standards comparable to 
the U. S. Military Academy. The 
four-year course follows West Point's 
almost to the letter, and the entire 
curriculum is guided by the U. S. 
Army. Advisors from the U. S. Navy 
assist at the ROK Naval Academy, 
also patterned after its American 
counterpart. Cadets are given their 
basic training at the ROK Air Force 
school before moving north for flight 
instruction. 

Korean Marines take pride in their 
outfit, and in their association with 
the United States Marines. They cher- 
ish American Marine uniforms, espe- 
cially the camouflage helmet cover. 
At Chinhae, they learn their lessons, 
leaving Korea’s Quantico prepared to 
do battle with the enemy and help 
build their own Marine tradition of 
strength and sacrifice. US # MC 
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it’s 40 years later... 


Forty years ago, at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, a small group of Marine 
officers took a look at the future. Born of their discussions was the Marine 
Corps Association, which this month is celebrating its anniversary, still 
surveying ‘“‘what is and will be,” with an occasional nostalgic glance at 
what has gone before. 
Believing this to be an occasion for retrospection we took a glance at 
some of the highlights of the Association’s past and in particular of the 
Association’s offspring, the Marine Corps Gazette. 
The Gazette has been the voice of the Association since 1916 when 
Volume One, Number One went out to sixty members (The magazine in 
those days, and, indeed, until 1943, was published quarterly). Today, forty 
years later, the Gazette office mails out 67,000 copies each month. More 
than 50,000 of these go to members of the Marine Corps Association. 
Looking back at the first volume of the Gazette, we found a feature by 
then Col John A. Lejeune on The Mobile Defense of Advance Bases by 
the Marine Corps and other articles on bayonet fighting, machine guns, 
automatic weapons, rifle practice, and suggestions for a new field latrine. 
In the field of history and traditions, it is interesting to note that 
authors were thinking the same way in the second and third decades of 
the twentieth century as they are in the sixth. Back in 1916, one article 
told of The Corps One Hundred Years Ago, while the September, 1920 
issue had a piece on The New Marine Corps. (That “New Corps,” it 
seems to us, is the “Old Corps” we always hear so much about.) 
Enroute, as is to be expected, both the Association and the Gazette 
have suffered growing pains and periods of retrenchment. For a while, 
the organization seemed destined to live the life of a gypsy, wandering 
up and down the East Coast. New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and Washington all housed either the Association or the Gazette before 
both found a home at Quantico early in 1946. 
b Our venture into the past has developed a mystery of sorts around 
Y the Gazette office. The December, 1916 issue announced that the follow- 
ing edition would carry an article on The Past History of Voodooism in 


ols " Haiti and that the next succeeding issue would “bring the history of 
he +e the serpent worship of the Black Republic up to date.” Lo and behold! 
est The only bound volume of Gazettes missing from our shelves is the one 
tic for the year 1917. We're wondering whether the issues were a complete 
to sellout right down to our file copies because of contemporary interest in 
he voodooism, or if the articles ever found their way into print. (Anyone 
t’s | can have a two-year subscription to the Gazette in exchange for that 1917 
ire volume which could give us the answers). 
S. During the first twelve months of the Gazetie’s publication, IstLt 
; Alfred A. Cunningham, who had become the Marine Corps’ first aviator 
7 oe several years before, penned an article, Aviation in the Navy, which looked 
ny, to the future of the Navy and Marine air arms. Among other pertinent 
am ae facts, Lt Cunningham noted that aviators had been awarded a fifty percent 
cir increase in pay by Congress and were very grateful, “especially since it is 
rce eae impossible to secure life insurance.” Another top name with a by-line in 
rht the first volume was Stephen Crane, author of Red Badge of Courage. Two 
out-of-print stories by Crane about Marines were reprinted. 
eir Today, even with forty years of life behind it, the Marine Corps Asso- 
ith ciation is still a young organization. As far as the staff is concerned, we're 
er- attempting to keep faith with the tradition which that small group of 
founding fathers began—looking to the future. We'll try to keep the 
PY Gazette’s pages filled with interesting and informative material as part 
S of the Association’s goal of providing knowledge of military art and 
om science to its members. Our readers can assist by filling our incoming 
to “ mailbags with articles which will insure that even our much-maligned 
a ; “ten percent” gets the word. —The Editors 
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CASUALTY ? 











‘Be Sure! 


Accurate casualty reporting begins with the Marine 


who can say, “I saw it happen.’ 


* From there on, 


it’s just a matter of keeping the records straight 


@ WHEN YOU GO INTO COMBAT IT IS 
with the knowledge that you may get 
hit. You know it, and the folks back 
home know it. Your superior officer, 
no matter on which level you serve, 
knows it. Therefore, personnel con- 
trol and casualty reporting are mat- 
ters of vital concern to all Marines, 
and the results thereof to their de- 
pendents and friends. They are also 
the direct responsibilities of all who 
command, from the fire team level 
right up through the chain of com- 
mand. 

It is understandable that neither 
battalion nor company commanders 
can account personally for every mem- 
ber of their commands. In many in- 
stances, it is extremely difficult for 
leaders of units the size of a squad or 
platoon to maintain visual control of 
every member of their units. How- 
ever, a fire team leader usually will 
have actual control of each member 
of his fire team. He has closer con- 
tact with the members of his unit than 
any other leader. Therefore, casualty 
reporting and personnel control in the 
field properly begin at his level. It 
becomes his duty to report casualties 
in his unit to his squad leader who, 
after verifying, reports to his platoon 
leader. The platoon leader, in turn, 
‘Teports to his company commander. 
The chain, of course, continues up 
the line. 

To perform the foregoing it is nec- 
essary for all unit leaders to fully un- 
derstand the requirements of factual 
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reporting. Reports must not be made 
from assumption nor rumor. The non- 
commissioned or commissioned officer 
making the initial verbal or written 
casualty report must be in a position 
to say, “I saw the man,” and not pre- 
face his statement with, “I was told, 
I heard, etc.” The latter basis for re- 
porting breeds eventual grief. Thus 
the reporting of casualties rightfully 
commences at the fire team level, and 
each higher unit leader in the chain 
of command must accept the responsi- 
bility for the correctness of all reports 
being forwarded by him to higher 
headquarters. The responsibility to 
check and audit the reports, with 
a view towards informing the bat- 
talion commander of the number of 
effectives available to carry out as- 
signed missions, rests with the bat- 
talion casualty reporting officer. 


@ THE REPORTING OF ATTACHED per- 
sonnel, of course, is equally important 
to that of organic personnel. It requires 
a more thorough effort to insure ac- 
curacy and timeliness, for seldom does 
the machine gun platoon commander, 
the antitank assault platoon com- 
mander, or the mortar platoon com- 
mander have his entire platoon under 
physical control except in bivouac. 
His men are usually “attached.” It 
then becomes necessary for the squad 
leader to report casualties to his 
section leader who in turn reports to 
the commander of the unit to which 
the section is attached. In cases where 
the section is attached to a rifle pla- 
toon the section leader reports to the 
platoon commander, and if in support 
of a company, he reports to the com- 


pany commander or his representa- 
tive. The company commander is re- 
sponsible for the reporting of all per- 
sonnel tactically attached to his com- 
pany. This includes personnel not or- 
ganic to the battalion such as forward 
observers, air observers, and the like. 
The system is applicable to artillery 
and other elements of the division as 
well as to infantry. The basic prin- 
ciple remains unchanged: the smallest 
unit leader is responsible for seeing 
that all of his men are accounted for 
and that pertinent information is 
passed up the line. 

It is quite true that in the majority 
of cases casualties are treated and, if 
necessary, evacuated through battalion 
aid stations. However, there are many 
instances where men are only slightly 
wounded and are treated in the lines 
by corpsmen attached to platoons or 
company headquarters. In the interest 
of the personnel concerned, especially 
in regards to certain benefits that may 
come to them in later years and the 
fact that in later years claims may be 
made against the government, these 
wounds must be reported. 

It is also true that company corps- 
men are required to forward their re- 
ports of such minor wounds to the 
battalion aid station. However, from 
personal experience in Korea, I found 
that the tide of battle in some cases 
caused these reports to become lost 
and in some instances the corpsman 
became a casualty before his “tags” or 
reports could be made and forwarded 
to the battalion aid station. There 
are also times when existing roads, 
terrain features, and the tactical situa- 
tion require one battalion’s casualties 
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to be treated and evacuated through 
another’s aid station. The prompt ex- 
change of accurate casualty informa- 
tion then becomes imperative. 

Prior to embarking for Inchon, con- 
siderable thought was given to casu- 
alty reporting and personnel control 
at the company and battalion level. 
After discussion with the company 
first sergeants, battalion sergeant ma- 
jor, and the commanding officer, it 
was decided that the senior clerk in 
each company would be designated as 
casualty reporting NCO for his com- 
pany. The battalion personnel clas- 
sification clerk was designated as bat- 
talion casualty reporting NCO. He 
was assigned one clerk as an assistant. 
Either the adjutant or the battalion 
personnel classification and _assign- 
ment officer was designated as casualty 
reporting officer. Company rosters 
were prepared setting forth name, 
rank, serial number, MOS, compo- 
nent, and religion. ‘These rosters were 
double-spaced with a specific number 
of names per page. 


#® ATTACHED PERSONNEL, such as for- 
ward observers and naval gun fire liai- 
son teams, were carried on separate 
pages of the rosters of the company to 
which they were attached. Air and 
engineer teams were shown similarly, 
and usually were carried on the roster 
of H&S Co. As the situation devel- 
oped, cooks, drivers, and other H&S 
Co personnel were attached to rifle 
companies. They were carried on the 
roster of the rifle company to which 
attached under a separate heading 
and page as indicated. They -became 
the responsibility of the rifle company 
as far as casualty reporting, feeding, 
and billeting were concerned. Weap- 
ons Co personnel were handled in like 
manner. As these teams or units were 
shifted frequently, the roster sheets on 
which they were shown were usually 
made out in pen or pencil and ap- 
pended to the roster of the company 
to which they were currently attached. 

Each evening, as the tactical situa- 
tion permitted, the company rosters 
were checked against the battalion 
roster. This was done by having the 
company casualty reporting NCO or 
first sergeant visit the battalion CP. 
If this was not feasible, the battalion 
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casualty reporting NCO or sergeant 
major visited the companies. 

When Marines became casualties, 
penciled notations were placed on the 
roster beneath their names such as: 
S/W lft arm 21Sep50 treated & re- 


mained on duty; W/M rt shoulder 


21Sep50 evac; KIA 21Sep50. In cases 
where wounded men returned to duty, 
a remark such as “Ret to d 23Sep50” 
was placed beside or under the first 


Casualty reporting rightfully commences at the fire team level 


W hen casualties are heavy, memory leaves much to be desired 





remark. As an aid to counting those 
actually present (Bn S-4s and supply 
officers were continually requesting 
company strengths, both organic and 
attached, as well as over-all battalion 
strength figures for rations, clothing, 
etc.) an asterisk was placed by the 
names of all absentees. Non-battle 
casualties also were handled in this 
manner. When new men reported to 
the battalion in the field they were 









immediately assigned to companies 
and their names, with necessary infor- 
mation, added to the rosters. 

When a lull developed in the fight- 
ing and the rosters became “filled” ot 
new rosters were obviously desirable, 
new ones were made up, and after 
careful checking, the old rosters were 
sent to the personnel section in the 
rear for information and filing. There 
they were of value in checking diaries, 
casualty reports, and welfare reports. 
In making up new rosters, men who 
were not present because of wounds 
or sickness, but who had not yet been 
dropped on the diary, were carried 
with a notation by their names. The 
notation, as previously mentioned, 
was also placed on the new roster. 
As a ready reference for the adjutant 
and sergeant major, as well as the 
commanding officer and the other staff 
sections, a recapitulation was includ- 
ed at the bottom of the last page of 
each company roster. Because of daily 
changes, the recapitulation was always 
kept in pencil. A similar battalion 
recapitulation was also kept. This 
system proved to be adequate for all 
field accounting purposes, which fell 
usually into two categories—available 
and non-available. 

In order to keep a more accurate 
check on casualties, constant liaison 
was maintained with the battalion aid 
station. The clerk who assisted the 
battalion casualty reporting NCO 
“lived” with the aid station personnel, 
displaced with them, and _ assisted 
them whenever possible in recording 
casualty information. The battalion 
casualty reporting NCO and _ the 
“chief” compared notes daily. Dur- 
ing times of heavy casualties, the bat- 
talion reporting officer was usually 
present at the aid station. 

When casualties were heavy and 
there was a rapid turnover, memory 
alone left much to be desired; some 
system or log for recording casualties 
became necessary. A standard record 
book 8x1014 inches was ruled off and 
kept up day by day. It was main- 
tained as fast as information became 
available and was the source from 
which daily reports were made to 
higher headquarters. As each phase 
ended, (i.e., Inchon-Seoul or Chosin 
Reservoir) the book was closed and 
sent to the rear to the personnel 


section, and a new book was opened. 
The “old” book proved invaluable in 
answering welfare reports, making rec- 
ommendations for Purple Heart med- 
als, and checking and verifying casu- 
alty information. It made an excel- 
lent cross-reference when used with 
the old rosters. 


It has been recommended to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
that a standard form similar to this 
be adopted, and that the forms be 
made in fifty-page booklets in quad- 
ruplicate with twenty spaces per page. 
Each page would be headed by a 
space for the designation of the re- 
porting organization, area of action, 
date, book number, page number, and 
would include a space at the bottom 
for the casualty reporting officer to 
authenticate the entries. 


As each page is completed, or at 
the end of each daily reporting pe- 
riod, the original and duplicate would 
be submitted to division via regiment. 
And as each book is completed, the 
quadruplicate copies would be pulled 
and forwarded to the battalion rear 
echelon with the triplicate being re- 
tained in the booklet and forwarded 
directly to HQMC. This _ booklet 
could easily be kept in pencil and 
would furnish accurate, authentic, on- 
the-spot casualty information to all 
concerned. It has also been recom- 
mended that the booklet be printed 
on medium weight paper with space 
for the reporting unit’s designation, 
book number, and opening and clos- 
ing dates on the cover. Instructions 
would appear on the inside of the 
front cover. 

Let me digress for a moment and 
discuss the effects of casualties on rela- 
tives and friends. The average young 
Marine is well-intentioned and means 
to write home. However, time passes 
quickly in the field, and letters may 
be neglected. As a result, after receipt 
of a telegram reporting a casualty, the 
folks back home may wait a consider- 
able length of time for a letter. Since 
the telegram does not state the seri- 
ousness of the wound, they are under- 
standably worried. 

This condition could be alleviated 
if casualty reporting officers at bat- 
talion level were furnished with 
a post card which the wounded man 
could sign, thus advising his family 
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that he has been hurt, reporting that 
his wound is not serious (if it is not), 
and promising to write further details 
as soon as possible. I believe that such 
a card, if sent out by air mail, would 
cut down on time-consuming welfare 
reports. 

When diaries are in a rear area and 
gear must be carried in the pack, the 
log book would prove invaluable in 
reporting casualties. The unit com- 
mander wants to know how many ef- 
fectives he has, the S-4 wants to know 
how many mouths he has to feed, and 
regiment wants the same form of data. 
Everything can be accomplished with 
the roster, a log book, and a little 
effort on the part of all concerned. 

Allowing for a slight margin of hu- 
man error, the division will then send 
correct reports to Washington. The 
G-1 charts and data sheets that re- 
semble a Dun and Bradstreet publica- 
tion, as well as those all-important 
dispatches, are taken from the simple 
information, “DOE, John Brown, Pfc, 
USMC, 1234566/0311, WIA 21Sep52.” 
So, if it comes up the line from lower 
levels right, it will get to higher eche- 
lon quickly and correctly. 

Casualty reporting is an unpleasant 
task to be sure, but it is also one of 
the most important administrative 
jobs in combat. With the right ap- 
proach the delays and mistakes which 
cause worry stateside and hurt a unit’s 
efficiency can be avoided. Everyone, 
from the unit leader to the folks back 
home will know the score. US @ MC 























#® Iv WASN’T A NEW IDEA, EVEN 198 
years ago. The country had had them 
before, but this time it would be per- 
manent. The date: April 5, 1755. The 
place, England. The act: An Order 
in Council providing for fifty com- 
panies of Marines. 


But we know till are furled the war flags of the world, 
What the cult of blood brotherhood means, 

That their liberty’s light will e’er flash through the night: 
‘Sit tight till I send my Marines.’ — Rupyarp KIPLING. 


The Marine tradition in Britain 
goes back even further, but 1755 was 
the birthyear of the Royal Marines 
as we know them today. England had 
always been a seafaring nation, and 
she had become involved in foreign 
wars to keep her sea lanes open. Con- 
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sequently, she was one of the first 
modern nations to recognize the need 
for seagoing soldiers. 

In the early days, knights and men- 
at-arms were transported abroad to 
foreign wars in merchant vessels, pass- 
age across the seas being unopposed 
in that day since action afloat had not 
been conceived. However, later, with 
the advent of armed vessels and the 
constant prospect of an engagement 
at sea, space was needed for guns, 
magazines, and required fighting gear. 
There was little or no room to spare 
for passengers, even for troops as such; 
consequently, the ship’s company it 
self had to double in brass as soldiers. 

With the development of naval tac 
tics the need arose for special troops 
equipped as infantry to serve afloat, 
clear the enemy’s decks and fighting 
tops in naval actions, and go ashore 
to secure beachheads, preliminary to 
land operations by the army. 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century wars, regiments of Marines 
were raised, and existing army regi- 
ments were ordered to duty as Ma- 
rines, but, during intervals of peace, 
these regiments were either disbanded 
or returned to the line. For example, 
the Royal Artillery served afloat on 
many occasions, while in 1796 the 17th 
Lancers, then known as the 17th Light 
Dragoons, served on HMS_ Her- 
mione in the West Indies. They were 
known as the “Horse Marines,” prob- 
ably the first time this particular ap- 
pellation was ever used. The old First 
Guards, now the Grenadier Guards, 
went to sea during the Second Dutch 
War and fought with valor at Sole 
Bay. In 1782, the 2d Battalion of the 
Seaforth Highlanders and the 2d Bat- 
talion of the North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment served afloat in the East Indies. 

Many other British line outfits also 
can point with justifiable pride to 





some period of their existence when 
they served afloat, service which today 
is commemorated in some regimental 
custom or in some characteristic of 
their badge or color. The Welsh Regi- 
ment earned battle honors when they 
served as Marines under the great 
Nelson at the naval victory of St. Vin- 
cent. One of the badges on the regi- 
mental color is the ancient Tudor 
naval crown of alternate ship sterns 
and sails awarded to commemorate 
service against the French under Ad- 
miral Rodney. Similarly, the officers 
of the 16th Regiment, the Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire, wear the 
“Marine cuff” on their mess dress as a 
reminder of the organization’s sea 
service. The regimental band on for- 
mal occasions prefaces the playing of 
God Save the Queen with Rule, Brit- 
annia! for the same reason. 

Marines were not included in the 
complement of His Majesty’s ships 


By LtCol Robert H. Rankin 
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until the advent of the Second Dutch 
War. On October 28, 1664, an Or- 
der in Council issued with the con- 
sent of King Charles II provided 
“That twelve hundred land souldjers 
be forthwith raysed, to be in readi- 
nesse, to be distributed into His Ma" 
(sic) Fleets prepared for Sea Service 
w™ (sic) said twelve hundred Men 
are to be putt into One Regiment un- 
der One Colonell, One Lieutenant 
Colonell and One Serjeant Major and 
to be divided into six Companies, 
each company to consist of two hun- 
dred Souldjers, and to have One Cap- 
tain, One Lieutenant, One Ensigne, 
One Drume, Fowre Serjaents an’ 
Fowre Corporalls, and all the Soul- 
djers to be armed with good firelocks, 
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a battle 
for the Royal Marine emblem 


Gibraltar: 





prepared and furnished out of his 
M* (sic) Stoares; the care of all 
which is recommended to the Duke of 
Albemarle his Grace, Lord Generall 
of His M* (sic) Forces.” These ‘“‘soul- 
djers” were raised in the city of Lon- 
don, and from that period stems the 
special privilege of present-day Royal 
Marines to march through London 
with bayonets fixed, bands playing, 
and colors flying. This privilege is 
shared only by the Grenadier Guards, 
the Buffs (Royal East Kent Regi- 
ment), and the Royal Fusiliers. 


For the most part these men were 
recruited from the trained bands 
(militia) of London. These citizen- 
soldiers were known as “Jollies,” and 
the Marines were referred to as “Roy- 
al Jollies” to distinguish them from 
the “Tame Jollies,” as members of 
the trained bands then became known. 
The regiment was named “The Duke 
of York and Albany’s Maritime Regi- 
ment of Foot,” and was also known 
as “ The Admiral’s Regiment.” Al- 
though it was not the first to serve 
afloat, it was the first regiment to be 
specially raised and trained for such 
duty. 

The Admiral’s Regiment served 
throughout both the Second and 
Third Dutch Wars (1664-1674), a con- 
flict which deprived Holland of some 
of her colonial possessions, including 
the North American colony of New 
Amsterdam—which name was changed 
to New York to honor the admiral. 
Detachments also served in Tangier 
several years later, sharing with the 
First and Second Guards, the Royal 
Scots, and the Queen’s Royal Regi- 
ment, the second battle honor of the 
British Army, “Tangier, 1680.” 

Upon the accession of the Duke 
of York to the throne in 1685 as James 
II, the regiment became known as 
“Prince George of Denmark’s.” Three 
years later, the English Revolution, 
which culminated in the enthronment 
of William and Mary, resulted in the 
disbanding of the regiment, since it 
was considered loyal to James. Per- 
sonnel were incorporated into the 
Second Guards. 

In 1690, two regiments of Marines 
were raised by the Earls of Torring- 
ton and Pembroke for service in the 
War of the League of Augsberg. At 
the conclusion of the war in 1698, the 











two regiments were combined into 
one, and with three other regiments 
were detailed for sea service. All four 
were disbanded the following year, 
During this period the first evidence 
appeared of Marines being detailed 
to man the heavy guns afloat. 

At the beginning of the War of the 
Spanish Succession in 1702, six regi- 
ments of Marines were raised, and six 
line regiments were allocated for sea 
service. The 4th Foot (now the 
King’s Own Royal Regiment) served 
as “The Queen’s Marines” from 1703 
to 1711. 

Next came the war with Spain and 
the War of the Austrian Succession, 
and again there was a need for the 
sea-soldiers. In 1739, six Marine regi- 
ments were raised in England and 
these were followed by four more the 
following year. Three regiments were 
raised in the American Colonies in 
1741, but were later reduced to one, 
the 43d Regiment, “Gooch’s Marines,” 
This entire group of Marine regi- 
ments was disbanded in 1748. 

Some time later British naval lead- 
ers saw that there was a distinct need 
for a permanent body of Marines. On 
April 5, 1755, an Order in Council 
provided for 5,000 Marines in fifty 
companies. Shortly thereafter an Act 
of Parliament provided “for the regu- 
lation of Marine forces while on 
shore.” This marks the beginning of 
the British Marines as they exist to- 
day. The Corps thus raised, when 
serving with the army, takes preced- 
ence after the 49th, the Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment, and before the 50th, 
the Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment. 

The new organization was divided 
into groups or “grand divisions,” 
based at the great naval ports of 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 
Fifteen thousand strong, the new 
Corps took part in the Seven Yeats 
War (1756-1763), finding full scope 
for their activities both ashore and 
afloat. It was during this war that the 
Marines were awarded the laurel 
wreath of their badge for their part 
in the storming and capture of Belle 
Isle, off the coast of France in 1761. 

Two battalions of Marines were 
sent to Boston for duty ashore just 
prior to the outbreak of the Revolt- 
tionary War. They were commanded 
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King George IV — a laurel surrounding the globe 


by Major Pitcairn, who at Lexington 
gave the command, “‘Disperse, ye reb- 
els, ye villains . . . Lay down your 
arms. Why don’t ye lay down your 
arms?” The incident was followed at 
Concord by the shot “heard ‘round 
the world.” The two Marine bat- 
talions were conspicuous at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill (Major Pitcairn took 
his death wound in this action) , and 
it is recounted that when an army 
battalion was held up by colonial fire, 
the battalion was ordered, “. . . break, 
then, and let the Marines pass through 
you.” During the American Revolu- 
tion, the strength of the Corps was 
about 25,000, a figure which dropped 
to about 5,000 when the war ended. 

During the period from 1793 to 
1802, England was involved in the 
French Revolution. In addition to 
playing an important part in the de- 
fense of Toulon and of Acre, the Ma- 
rines served afloat at St. Vincent and 
Camperdown and were with Nelson 
at the Nile and at Copenhagen. 

On April 29, 1802, the Corps re- 
ceived the title by which it is known 
today, “The Royal Marines.” This 


was announced in an order by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiral- 
ty, which read, “His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to signify His Com- 
mands, that, in consideration of the 
very meritorious services of the Ma- 
rines during the late war, the Corps 
Shall in the future be styled “The 
Royal Marines.’ ” 

Between 1803 and 1815, Great Brit- 
ain fought a war with the French 
Empire as well as the conflict which 
the United States terms “The War of 
1812.” 

Until 1804, a year after the resump- 
tion of the war with France, the Ma- 
rines were an infantry corps. Then, 
owing to certain difficulties incidental 
to the manning of bomb vessels by 
the Royal Artillery, Lord Nelson sug- 
gested that Marines perform that im- 
portant duty. A company of Marine 
artillery was formed from picked of- 
ficers and men who were especially 
trained and paid as artillerymen. 
Later, an artillery company was added 
to each division, and, in 1805, the 
Royal Marine Artillery was instituted 
as a separate part of the Royal Ma- 
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rine Forces. This served, of course, to 
strengthen the striking power of the 
Marines in combined operations. 

During the course of the struggle 
with France, the Marines were in 
action at the Cape of Good Hope and 
at Copenhagen, as well as in South 
America, Egypt, southern Spain, and 
Java. Between 1812 and 1815, three 
battalions, with attached artillery, 
saw service in Canada and in raids on 
the American coast line. 

Following the conclusion of hos- 
tilities with France and the United 
States, the Corps took part in the sup- 
pression of the Algerian pirates and 
also served in Burma. 

In 1827, the Duke of Clarence 
(later William IV) presented colors 
to all divisions of the Corps and desig- 
nated as the Marine badge “the Great 
Globe Itself.” In this connection the 
Duke said, “The greatness of the num- 
ber of actions to be considered (109 
were submitted) and the difficulty of 
selecting amongst so many glorious 
deeds such a portion as could be in- 
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After a battle in Egypt — water for thirsty British Marines 


serted in the space, determined His 
Majesty King George IV to direct the 
‘Globe encircled with Laurel’ should 
be the distinguishing badge as the 
most appropriate emblem of a Corps 
whose duties had carried them to all 
parts of the Globe in every quarter of 
which they had earned laurels by 
their valour and good conduct, and 
also His Majesty has given them the 
most peculiar and honourable distinc- 
tion—a badge of his own Cypher— 
and further, His Majesty directed that 
whatever King or Queen they might 
serve under hereafter, though the 
Cypher of the reigning Sovereign 
must appear on the Standard, still in 
those of the Royal Marines, the 
Cypher G.R. IV was forever to ap- 
pear.” His Royal Highness added 
that the single battle honor “Gibral- 
tar” was to be worn, this in commem- 
oration of the action of the Marines 
in helping to capture “The Rock” 
from Spain in 1704. At this same 
time, the motto, “Per mare per 
terram” was given to the Corps. 
Marines were in action in Ireland 
and Portugal for four years beginning 
in 1832. From 1836 to 1840, they par- 
ticipated in the Spanish Civil War. 
Then, in 1840, they saw service in 
China and Syria. The Maori wars 
(1845-1870) took them to New Zea- 
land. In the war with Russia, which 
started in 1854, Royal Marines man- 
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ned bomb vessels in the Baltic, and 
Marine infantry and artillery were 
ashore in the Crimea. 

An Admiralty order dated January 
30, 1885, provided, ‘““That the Corps 
of Royal Marines may be designated 
a ‘Light Corps’ and equipped and 
designated as such agreeably to Your 
Majesty’s regulations for Light In- 
fantry Regiments of the Line, this 
training being considered best adapted 
to the nature of the service which the 
Corps is generally required to per- 
form when employed on shore.” The 
title of the Corps was now changed 
to the “Royal Marines Light In- 
fantry,” and this, with the Royal Ma- 
rine Artillery, constituted the Royal 
Marine Forces until 1923. The title 
“Light Infantry” is a great honor in 
the British service. The only other 
regiment of the time to be so desig- 
nated was the 32d (now Ist Bat- 
talion, the Duke of Cornwallis’ Light 
Infantry), which was awarded the 
distinction in recognition of its valor 
in defending Lucknow during the 
Indian Mutiny. 

Following hard on the heels of the 
cession of the Crimean War were the 
Indian Mutiny and the Second China 
War. During the trouble in India, 
Marines were active in the relief of 
Lucknow. In China they captured 
Canton, the Taku Forts, and Pekin. 

During the next two decades His 


Majesty’s Jollies were in Mexico, Ja- 
pan, and Abyssinia. They were active 
in the wars in Egypt and the Sudan, 
and, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, helped fight England’s bat- 
tles against the South African Re. 
publics. The year 1900 saw them serv- 
ing with United States Marines in the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

The following year, upon the death 
of Queen Victoria, the Duke of York 
became Colonel-in-Chief of the Corps, 
a position which he retained when he 
became King George V in 1902. Ed- 
ward VIII and George VI similarly 
honored the Corps by becoming 
Colonel-in-Chief upon their accession 
to the throne. 

The Royal School of Music was 
established in 1903 and a year later 
was transferred to the Royal Marines. 
Since then, bandsmen for naval serv- 
ice have been recruited as Marines 
and trained at this school. 

Moving on to the First World War, 
we discover that sea-going units of the 
Marines took an active part in all 
naval engagements and manned guns 
on armed merchantmen. Ashore, the 
British Leathernecks saw a variety of 
duty. Among other things, they served 
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as submarine miners, as laborers and 
stevedores, and as engineers. 

As combat troops they were every- 
where. In September 1914, a Marine 
armored car unit went to France to 
operate againt the German flank dur- 
ing the famous “race to the sea.” Ma- 
rines provided the striking force at 
Zeebrugge Mole, and units assisted 
in the conquest of German southeast 
and southwest Africa. Still other units 
discharged their duties in style at the 
Dardanelles and in Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and other points in the Middle 
East. 

In March 1918, King George V, as 
Colonel-in-Chief, inspected the depot 
at Deal and directed that the senior 
squad should in the future be desig- 
nated the ‘King’s Squad” and that the 
best all-round ,recruit should be 
named “King’s Badgeman” and wear 
the Royal Cypher as a shoulder in- 
signe during his service. At this time 
His Majesty wrote to the Comman- 
dant of the depot: 

“When you serve afloat or on land, 
remember the achievements of those 
who have passed through the Depot 
before you, and continue to foster 


arines in the Boxer Rebellion 





that esprit-de-corps and _ fellowship 
which have always been famous in the 
traditions of the Royal Marines. 

“I am prouder than ever to be your 
Colonel-in-Chief. 

“GEORGE, R.I.” 

In 1914 the Corps had a strength 
of approximately 18,000, which was 
increased to 55,000 by the end of 
World War I. The strength then fell 
steadily after the Armistice, being 
around 9,500 in the years between 
1922 and 1935. In 1923, due to rea- 
sons of economy, the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry and Artillery were 
combined. At the time, the King 
promulgated the following order to 
the Corps: 

“Tt is with regret that, in conse- 
quence of the reduction in numbers, 
and the necessary financial economies 
necessitating the abolition of one of 
the historic Divisions, I have con- 
curred in the amalgamation of the 
Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry. 

“The two branches during their 
period as separate Units have each 
worthily upheld the traditions of the 
Old Corps of Royal Marines from 
which they were derived. 

“As their Colonel-in-Chief, I desire 
to express to them my appreciation of 
their former services, and I am confi- 
dent that, under the new title of 
Royal Marines, they will continue to 
maintain that reputation for loyalty 
and devotion to duty which has ever 
been the pride of the Corps of Royal 
Marines. 

“GEORGE, R.I.” 


Between 1923 and 1939 Marines 
served in Turkey, China, and Abys- 
sinia. During this period, in 1924, 
Marine officers were invited to join 
the Fleet Air Army for flying duties, 
and there was considerable response 
to this call. Incidentally, Marines had 
started flying as early as 1911, flying 
officers having been supplied to both 
the Royal Navy Air Service and the 
Royal Flying Corps in World War I. 

At the start of World War II, the 
Corps had 12,000 men. During 1939, 
the Military Training Service Act was 
passed and the Royal Marine Special 
Reserve came into being. That same 
year the Ist Royal Marine AA Bat- 
tery was sent to Alexandria to 
strengthen the defenses of the Fleet 
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Base, and the Special Gunmounting 
Party was formed and sent to various 
ports on the east coast of England and 
Scotland for mounting fixed defenses. 

During World War II, when the 
Corps was built to a strength of 78,- 
500, Marines were conspicuous both 
ashore and afloat. They were aboard 
HMS Ajax, Achilles, and Exeter in 
the action against the Graf Spee and 
were in on the killing of the Bis- 
marck, Detachments participated early 
in the Norwegian campaign, and dur- 
ing the course of the war they served 
in practically every theater of opera- 
tions. They performed with signal 
valor, fighting “to the last man” in 
Burma, Madagascar, Singapore, and 


Hong Kong. 


® UNIts were also organized as com- 
mandos and participated in numerous 
raids, including Dieppe and Nor- 
mandy, as well as in actions in Sicily, 
Italy, Burma, and at Singapore. These 
are, of course, but few of the Royal 
Marines’ battles in World War II. 
During the war they had frequent 
contact with their comrades-in-arms, 
the United States Marines, serving to- 
gether in Iceland, during British and 
American raids against various South 
Pacific islands, and finally against 
Japan itself. 

The Marine Corps of the two great 
English-speaking nations fought to- 
gether again in Korea. The 4lst In- 
dependent Commando was at Chosin 
Reservoir with the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion in November-December, 1950. 

Possessors of a long and honored 
tradition, the Royal Marines have 
contributed in no small measure to 
the history of their country. This is 
perhaps best summed up in the words 
of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent, 
who, in 1802, remarked, “. . . I never 
knew an appeal to them for honour, 
courage or loyalty, that they did not 
more than realize my highest expecta- 
tions. If ever the hour of real danger 
should come to England, they will be 
found the Country’s Sheet Anchor.” 

Their service to their country is 
well expressed in two old Marine 
mottos: that borne at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, “Nec Aspera Terrant” 
(Nor do difficulties deter us), and 
“Ubique, per mare per terram” (Ev- 
erywhere, by sea by land). US @ MC 
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Infantry battalions from both 
FMFLant and FMFPac were among 
service units participating in the 
atomic tests which began March 17 
at the Nevada Proving Grounds of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Marine 
Corps helicopters also had a_ place 
in the huge Desert Rock V exercise 
in which over 20,000 men of the four 
services took part. 


Outer space came within the range 
of Navy pilots when the Bureau of 
Aeronautics announced — successful 
completion of the first full-pressure 
flying suit (right). Made of rubber, 
with a plexiglass helmet and contain- 
ing its own automatic oxygen and 
pressure systems, the suit is the first 
to give pilots flying over 50,000 feet 
full protection in the event of loss of 
cabin pressure. If such an emergency 
occurs, the suit automatically pres- 
surizes itself and furnishes oxygen 
without any action on the part of the 
pilot. The suit was developed for the 
Navy by the B. F. Goodrich Company 
in Akron, Ohio. 


Daraprim, a drug which has given 
indication of being the most effective 
agent ever used in the treatment of 
malaria, is being studied by the Army. 
Tests have been conducted in Georgia 
and Africa and have been highly suc- 
cessful. No after effects have been ob- 
served from use of the drug, which 
may be able to both suppress and cure 
this tropical disease. 





Largest carried-based bomber in the 
Navy’s arsenal, the AJ-2, was recently 
subjected to tests. The plane, capable 
of carrying and delivering an atomic 
bomb from either carrier or land 
stations, is a three-engined craft which 
can operate at speeds up to 425 miles 
per hour. It is powered by two re. 
ciprocating engines and a turbo-jet 
engine and carries a crew of three. 


































Women Marines will have a new 
director beginning May 1. LtCol 
Julia E. Hamblet has been named to 
succeed Col Katherine A. Towle upon 
the latter’s retirement. Col Towle 
will become dean of women at the 
University of California. 





The last Corsair, the 12,571st plane 
of this piston-engine type, was flown 
from Dallas by Lt R. C. Wear, USN 
(right). Also present at the ceremony 
marking production end, were Capt 
C. M. Jett, USN (left) of BuAir and 
LtCdr A. P. Stockebrand (center), 
who made the acceptance flight for 
the Navy. The F4U was later deliv- 
ered to the French Navy under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


The first of 646 enlisted men sched- 
uled for commission in the most re 
cent selection, began Basic School at 
Quantico on March 23. The remain 
der will receive their bars in April, 
June, or September. 
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Progress made during the first two 
years’ operation of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice will be studied by 
a civilian committee which will make 
recommendations for improvements. 


Comforts of home may be lacking 
in Korea, but CWO Lewis C. Riddle 
has done his best to equip his bunker 
in the best tradition of ingenuity. In 
addition to its fine heating system, 
the bunker, known as ‘“‘Riddle’s Fort,” 
has an extra recommendation—secur- 
ity from incoming rounds. 
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The Skysweeper, (left), a new 
75mm automatic antiaircraft gun, was 
recently shown to government officials 
and the press at Fort Myer, Va. The 
weapon can find-and track approach- 
ing aircraft as far away as fifteen miles 
and can fire on and defeat air targets 
up to four miles away. It is equipped 
with radar and can operate day or 
night regardless of weather conditions. 


Tests of dextran, a plasma substi- 
tute derived from sugar, have been 
broadened by the Army Medical Serv- 
ice to include all units in this country 
and overseas. If present findings are 
confirmed, dextran may eventually re- 
place plasma for transfusions. 





America’s first turbo-prop transport, 
designed to fly higher, faster, and 
more economically than any existing 
military transport is shown above in a 
scale model. Designed for the Air 
Force by Lockheed, the C-130 will be 
used for both assault and support mis- 
sions, carrying troops and supplies to 
the front and casualties to the rear. 
The new plane will require only short 
takeoff and landing runs and, because 
of its special tandem-wheel tricycle 
landing gear, will be able to operate 
from small emergency landing fields 
or rough, unfinished air strips. 


A new adhesive, sought unsuccess- 
fully by the rubber industry since the 
origin of synthetic rubber, has been 
discovered by the Firestone Co. The 
stable, fast-curing Neoprene cement 
can be easily handled and successfully 
applied by men in the field. 
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# COMPETITION IS A WONDERFUL 
thing—on the football field the game 
is never so spirited as when old rivals 
meet. The crowd may have seen half 
a dozen terrific games but when Army 
meets Navy the traditional rivalry 
adds special zest to that particular 
contest, and the boys play ‘way over 
their heads—to win. 

Recall how Navy razzes the Khaki 
and the Army pokes fun at Marines, 
who call everybody ‘Mac” — when 
they feel kindly? Rivalries are ram- 
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pant stateside. But when the chips 
are down on the fighting level, the 
Marines have plenty of occasions to 
bless their brothers-in-arms. 
Cooperation is the word and while 
there are many instances of snafu, 
fumbling, and make-shift on short 
notice, tacitly we are all Americans 
and we operate that way regardless of 
the color of our uniforms. That won- 
derful American faculty of coopera- 
tion wove itself into a weekend war 
on the plains of Indiana not too long 





By Leo B. Pambrun 


ago, involving a Marine reserve in- 
fantry battalion and fighter squadron, 
several reserve Air Force units, the 
National Guard, Navy gunfire liaison 
and air personnel, the Army, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, Indiana Di- 
vision of Aeronautics, and a contin- 
gent of the general public. 

There was a Marine reserve infan- 
try battalion located in Indianapolis, 
the 16th. A Marine reservist, Capt 
Gerard M. Ray, who was an Indianap- 
olis resident and associate volunteer 
with VMF-244, NAS, Columbus, 
Ohio, suggested the maneuver to the 
infantry battalion commander. Im- 
mediately the idea caught on. LtCol 
S. M. Charlesworth, the inspector-in- 


structor, got in touch with LtCol John 
P. Haines who commanded a Marine 
air detachment at NAS, Columbus. 
“How’s about getting some old-time 
realism in our training maneuvers, 
and join hands for a problem?” said 
the colonel in effect. “Bring your fly- 
boys in for a work out with us gravel- 
crunchers.” And, of course, he meant 
with heaven and communications will- 
ing. So, LtCol Haines wrote back and 
accepted at once provided that his 
headquarters approved the plan. 
Approval was instant. The squad- 
ron, VMF-244, had been operating as 
a reserve unit since 1 July 1946, and, 
like the ground reserve unit, had 
never held a joint support problem 
with ground troops underneath, ex- 
cept on annual maneuvers. But (and 
here we come to that splendid con- 
junction that really wins wars for us, 





because the enemy might steal our bat- 
tle plans, yet simply never fathoms 
the “but” that inevitably changes the 
details) —working out such a simple 
problem wasn’t so easy. 

First of all, you see, the 16th was in 
Indianapolis and trained once a week 
at night for two hours. But VMF- 
244 in Columbus got together as a 
complete squadron one weekend a 
month. So LtCol Haines advised his 
opposite number of the “foot” by mail 
that the current month was out, the 
duty having passed, and the next 
month should be allowed for photo 
coverage, conferences on communica- 
tions (the word conjures up night- 
mares on both sides), selection of a 
training area, rules and regulations, 
and general problem outline. Then 
next month we might get on with it. 

The gauntlet having been flung 
down and the details challenged to 
snarl up the idea if they could, all 
hands heaved-to in preparation. VMF- 
244, being an inland based squadron, 
was particularly eager for it was al- 
lowed no live-firing ranges, and this 
offered the pilots a maneuver closer 
to reality than any outside the an- 
nual training period. But so was the 
16th eager, for many of their troops 
had never seen such an operation; the 
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battalion was heavy with recently re- 
cruited youngsters. 

The inspector-instructor discussed 
locations for the maneuver with the 
Army who graciously allowed him 
use of the range area at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison near Indianapolis. He 
also obtained a mosaic of this sector 
and forwarded it to the Marine air 
detachment commander. At this point 
(at the squadron get-together) , LtCol 
Haines turned over the problem to 
the squadron’s new commanding of- 
ficer, Maj Herbert C. Langenfeld, 
who came in by train or automobile 
from far away Pittsburgh for his 
monthly duties at Columbus. 

A plane was equipped with photo- 
graphic gear and a crew took off with 
the mission to record a sector for 
practical operations. They accom- 
plished their mission from an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet, whereupon the ex- 
pert enlisted component of VMF-244’s 
photo department made sufficient 
prints for all concerned in both 
camps, complete with grid overlaid 
in 100-yard numbered squares. 

When the squadron learned about 
the idea, they greeted the prospects 
with genuine enthusiasm. The usual- 
ly healthy signs of approval were 
everywhere: “How low can we go, 
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skipper?” “Can we use real 50s?” 
“Maybe the Air Force will try to inter- 
cept and we can play tag!” 

But on the work-a-day side three 
pilots flew up to Indianapolis to view 
the picture as it was developed up 
there, and to plan with the infantry 
battalion staff. For the problem was 
to be held the following month on 
the Sunday of the squadron’s duty. | 
In addition to the squadron execu- 
tive officer, (who came up to Colum 
bus from Cincinnati, 110 miles away) 
the communications officer and opera — 
tions officer journeyed 200 miles to 
Indianapolis for the meeting. The 
operations officer came from Cincit- 
nati and the communicator from In — 
dianapolis. (That hardened weekend 
warrior had to report to Columbus, 
return to Indianapolis, then to 
lumbus, and go home to Indianapolis” 
again!) 

I couldn’t make the trip, so my it 
formation had to be secured on Satur | 
day, a week before the problem. The? 
infantry battalion was to send us 47 
copy of the problem along with aff 
overlay for our photo maps, so Wf 
would be able to brief from the whole 
operations plan. And—yes, you 
guessed it—the overlay arrived but no 
operations plan. Well, anyway, We 
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knew the general area and where it 
was. 

It was my duty to brief the pilots, 
and | told them what primary and 
secondary channels they would use. 
We felt mighty secure about com- 
munications on this problem. In ad- 
dition to the reserve battalion’s own 
radio equipment, their CO had bor- 
rowed a number of SCR-300s from the 
National Guard for use by problem 
umpires. Between the air reserve 
unit and the Navy, enough portable 
VHF radio gear was made available 
to insure air-ground liaison during 
the problem. 

The pilots’ briefing also covered 
ground rules around the Air Forces’ 
airport at Schoen Field where R4Ds 
would be practicing right hand turns 
practically in our hair. Our ap- 
proaches would be away from the 
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R4Ds and our pull-ups would be 
sharp. Marine aviators were to keep 
clear of Schoen Field except in dire 
emergency. If they had to, they were 
to land from a right hand pattern. 
Refueling had been arranged through 
the good offices of the 2463d Air Base 
Group at Stout Field on the other 
side of Indianapolis. This permitted 
our Grummans to stay over the target 
area an hour and a half and then gas 
up at Stout Field before the return 
run to Columbus (The Navy furnished 
personnel to refuel us) . Five hundred 
feet was the minimum over the field 
on strafing and bombing runs or 
rocket attacks—and all attacks were to 
be simulated. There would be no live 
ammunition on or over the ground. 
There would be no skylarking. Alert- 
ness was the watchword. 

Pilots were given the time to be on 
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station. In this case “station” meant 
the maneuver area until I arrived 
with the ground troops and could in- 
form the pilots over the VHF of the 
direction of the advance and what the 
objectives were. 

Just in case, we had made emer- 
gency communications arrangements 
with the 122d Aircraft Control and 
Warning Squadron, Benjamin Har- 
rison Air Force Base. Although we 
certainly did not expect to have to 
use these emergency arrangements, 
the pilots were informed that if they 
couldn’t reach ground on either pri- 
mary or standby channels they should 
try the emergency circuits. The 16th’s 
radio jeep was able to reach Benjamin 
Harrison Air Force Base and the lat- 
ter was standing by on our frequency 
so necessary requests and replies could 
be relayed. 

I had almost forgotten what a hair- 
raising experience travelling in a 
Beechcraft piloted by one of those 
gung-ho fighter pilots can be. In 
this case, as a point of interest, my 
pilot was an Indiana State patrolman 
when not on reserve duty. But we 
got there in plenty of time and met 
up with the infantry battalion staff. 
How reminiscent of World War II 
days, the way the men stared at our 
multi-assembled uniforms. Having 
spent two years in infantry prior to 
being assigned to air intelligence in 
VMF-244, it was like old times to be 
back with the ground trooper. 

Enroute to the problem area with 
the battalion commander and the in- 
spector-instructor, the pilots and I 
were briefed on the general and 
specific idea of the problem. We were 
given a map with objectives neatly 
circled, company boundaries and 
routes of advance indicated, and the 
detailed operation order. 

Incidentally, but very importantly, 
the infantrymen were out on a Sun- 
day for this problem, because the air 
unit could make it no other time, and 
were out without pay. These ground 
reserves volunteered extra duty with 
out recompense because it was good 
fun and serious training — anyone 
want to challenge the morale of the 
Marine reserve? 

The 16th had really dreamed up a 
problem. “Operation Indianola” in- 
volved “Purple,” a powerful nation 
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then world domination. 
Purple had declared war on_ the 
United States and in six months had 
secured outlying islands in order to 
protect herself against long range air 
attack. “Indianola” was an island on 
this fringe of enemy defenses and the 
Marines were going to take it as a 
base for friendly aircraft. A special 
landing on Beach Red had been di- 
rected for RCT-22, composed of the 
16th, 18th, and 20th infantry bat- 
talions, Company A tanks, and artil- 
lery of the 10th Marines. RCT-22 was 
to land on D-l, seize the communi- 
cations center and roadnet near the 
island’s middle, and protect the left 
flank of the main landing beaches 
Blue and Green, ten miles southwest. 
This would delay strong enemy re- 
serves located near the north end of 
Indianola. 

RCT-22 was to land supported by 
one squadron of carrier-based aircraft 
(our outfit) on call. Two destroyers 
were designated to furnish support 
and, sure enough, a Navy gunfire 
liaison officer was waiting for us when 
we pulled up to the problem area. 
The affair continued to take on the 
aura of an all-services tie-up. 

RCT-22 planned to land two bat- 
talions in the assault, the 16th on the 
left, the 18th on the right, and the 
20th in reserve. The 16th was or- 
dered to land on Beach Red at 1200, 
seize its assigned objectives, and pro- 
tect the left flank of the regiment by 
controlling the south bank of the 
Kosinki River. 

Digesting the operation order while 
bouncing through Indianapolis was 
quite an assignment, but those few 
moments were all the time I had. For 
when we got to the area, the twelve 
Grummans of VMF-244 were circling 
overhead like a group of well-disci- 
plined hornets waiting to be told 
where to sting. The jeep communi- 
cations wouldn’t reach the support 
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aircraft. None of the other battalion 
communication gear assigned or bor- 
rowed would reach them and it be- 
gan to look like we would have to 
resort to our super-trouble arrange- 
ment of the complicated relay, or 
wave the flight leader down to Schoen 
Field, meet him by jeep, and make 
our requests person to person. 


But a portable VHF set that I had 
with me finally did the trick. I was 
soon reading the flight leader loud 
and clear, and, because of time limita- 
tions, I hurriedly sketched the outline 
of the make-believe beach for him by 
use of grid coordinates. I gave him 
the plots of the general area of ad- 
vance. The aviators stood by for mis- 
sions and Co A moved out on the 
left with Co B on the right, and Co C 
in reserve. 


® A LITTLE KNOT of spectators, com- 
posed mostly of the men’s parents and 
friends, had gathered. The Army mili- 
tary police were on hand to keep the 
spectators out of the problem. While 
marveling at this further evidence of 
practical cooperation, the infantry 
communications chief pointed aloft, 
and there above our fliers were two 
silvery National Guard P-5ls. It 
seemed they were observing. You see, 
it had all been arranged with them 
beforehand. The entire operation had 
been checked and okayed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and the Aero 
Bureau of the State of Indiana. There 
just wasn’t anyone left out of this ex- 
ercise! 

Even LtCol Haines was flying 
around the perimeter of the problem 
area in an old battered R4D, loaded 
with plane captains and other men 
who had to secure flight time, eagerly 
watching the maneuver. As he ex- 
plained, “It’s a wonderful opportunity 
for the men to see the purpose of all 
their effort; to see their outfit in ac- 
tion and learn at firsthand of the pri- 
mary mission of their squadron.” 

More communications difficulties 
developed between battalion head- 
quarters (where the liaison group 
was) and one of the advance com- 
panies. During the ensuing hold-up, 
we called our squadron in for a 
rocket and strafing attack to begin ten 
minutes from request. As soon as we 
had called off the artillery in came 


the Grummans, echeloned in divisions 
—four planes abreast. 


Any pillboxes or dugouts under 
that attack were blown to bits. And 
then a line of trenches, represented 
by some target butts, became a strafing 
objective. This was followed by dive 
bombing an old tank at the other end 
of the maneuver area, near the final 
objective, and not too far from the 
Army officers’ club. 

In all requests for missions, an in- 
fantry platoon leader worked with me 
to gain some liaison experience. We 
broke up longer messages with “Do 
you read me—over,”’ so aviators could 
jot down essentials and signify “Go 
ahead.” They were asked to repeat 
each order (the flight leader only— 
radio discipline elsewhere!) Time was 
allowed between requests and execu- 
tion in order that the infantry troops 
and supporting aviators could receive 
the maximum benefit from this prac- 
tical exercise in control and coordina- 
tion. 

After an hour and a half on sta- 
tion the Grummans reported out and 
were released. They landed in carrier 
break-up at Stout Field, refueled, and 
returned to base at Port Columbus. 
VMF-244 landed at home base after 
dark. The coldest pilot in anybody's 
reserve that night was IstLt Strange, 
Dayton, Ohio. Part of his plane’s 
canopy whizzed off into the wild blue 
yonder during a screaming dive. 

A lively critique climaxed the day's 
events and the first local affair of its 
kind became a matter of record. Both 
ground and air personnel were loud 
and sincere in their approbation of 
the problem. 

Air and ground reserve units alike 
learned many important tactical les 
sons during this exercise; but equally 
as important, and most refreshing, is 
the realization that this problem 
didn’t just happen. It took imagina- 
tion and initiative. Someone was 
looking ahead and when Korea ap- 
peared on the horizon—well, the suc- 
cess of the regular-reserve team is an- 
other story. 

Today we find our Citizen Marines, 
members of organized Marine Corps 
units, preparing themselves to meet 
future emergencies. There is much 
training to be done. Where there’s 
will there’s a way! US # MC 
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Medal of Honor 


Cpl Jack A. Davenport, 2dLt George H. 
Ramer. 


Navy Cross 


PFC Mario J. Cardillo, PFC Ernest J. 
Hightower, TSgt Stanley Wawrzyniak (2d) . 


Silver Star 


Capt William C. Airheart, 2dLt Samuel C. 
Bader, SSgt James C. Bass, 2dLt Robert L. 
Beechner, PFC Frederick H. Blouch, 2dLt 
Bruce G. Brown, IstLt Johnny L. Carter, 
2dLt Lee C. Cook, Cpl Robert D. Deeds, 
2dLt Allen M. Dulles, Sgt Edmund L. Finn, 
Cpl Robert R. Fitzwater, PFC Orval E. Gons- 
tud, PFC Bennie M. Gooden, PFC Dorris 
L. Goodwin. 

PFC Bernard J. Hourtienne, 2dLt Thomas 
F. Kelsh, PFC John J. Kennebeck, Cpl Her- 
bert J. Lair, Sgt Curtis A. Larson, IstLt 
Basile Lubka, PFC Conrad F. Manke, 2dLt 
Howard E. Matthias, Cpl Robert L. Meade, 
2dLt Joseph P. Mitchell, Jr., Capt Thomas 
§. Moore, Pvt Alvin C. Pope, PFC Italy 
Riley, Jr., Cpl John Wilson. 


Legion of Merit 


LtCol Sidney J. Altman, Col Clarence A. 
Barninger, Jr. (2d), Col Max C. Chapman, 
LtCol Harry D. Clarke, LtCol Darrell D. 
Irwin, Col Thomas C. Moore, LtCol Gerald 
F. Russell, Col Joseph P. Sayers, Col Millard 
T. Shepard, Col Eustace R. Smoak (4th), 
Col Edward W. Snedeker (3d), LtCol Birney 
B. Truitt, Col Herbert H. Williamson. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 


Capt Robert J. Ables, Maj Edward O. Al- 
sip, MSgt John V. Anderson, Capt Lawrence 
W. Bender, LtCol Graham H. Benson, Capt 
Warren W. Bestwick (3d), Capt Lytton F. 
Blass (2d), Capt David A. Brown, Capt 
Charles W. Budd, Maj William N. Case 
(5th), Maj Vernon Clarkson, Jz., Capt 
George B. Codding, Maj Richard J. Collins 
(2d), Capt William M. Crooks (2d). 

LtCol David M. Dansier, Capt Oliver R. 
Davis, Capt. Everett J. Dickerman, IstLt 
Thomas Drought, Maj Richard B. Elliott 
(2d), LtCol High M. Elwood, Maj Malcom 
D. Evans (2d), Capt Richard J. Fellingham 
(3d), 2d Lt Edward L. Frakes, Capt Richard 
Francisco, LtCol Edward V. Finn, Maj 
Joseph L. Freitas, Jr., IstLt Joseph C. Gar- 
diner, Jr. WO Dramus F. Fessler. 

Maj Edward B. Harrison, TSgt Raymond 
K. Harvey, 2dLt John W. Hatcher, Capt 
William T. Hickman, MSgt Hans C. Hog- 
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dind, Capt William H. Ivy, IstLt Edgar K. 
Jacks, Maj Irving R. Johnson, Maj George 
W. Kaseman, Maj Franklin L. Kemper (2d), 
Capt Louis H. Layne, Capt George W. Lewis 
(3d), Maj Warren L. MacQuarrie (2d), Maj 
Gilbert J. McArdle, Jr. 

Capt James McDaniel (4th), Capt Ronnie 
A. McDonald, Capt Archibald M. Mann, Jr. 
(4th), Capt Vincent J. Marzelo (2d), 2dLt 
Paul C. Mogenson, Capt Harvey D. Nevill, 
Jr., Capt Charles J. O’Malley, Maj William 
D. Patterson (2d), Capt James E. Peters, 
Capt Harry Pierkowski, Capt Adolph C. 
Reali, Maj Leslie C. Reed (2d), Maj Paul 
M. Ruffner, IstLt Adolph G. Sadesky (2d). 

IstLt Kenneth M. Scott (2d), Capt Wil- 
liam D. Smart (3d), Capt Harry S. Soladay 
(2d), Capt Roscoe R. St. John (2d), Capt 
John E. Swedberg, Jr., Capt John P. Thomas 
(2d) , Maj Johnnie C. Vance, Jr. (3d), MSgt 
William W. Wamel, Jr., Maj Cloyd E. Waters, 
Capt Myron P. Wieczorek, 2dLt Paul E. 
Wilson. 


Bronze Star 


TSgt Homer L. Akin, Jr., PFC James W. 
Allen, Sgt Harold D. Amen, PFC James E. 
Anderson, Cpl Linwood R. Baker, LtCol 
Richard L. Blume, Jr., Cpl Charles B. 
Bridges, PFC James F. Brown, Maj Thomas 
A. Bruns, Sgt Charles H. Bryce, Cpl Neil L. 
Bulman, Col Alexander G. Bunker, Capt 
Joseph L. Bunker, Cpl John R. Burton, Jr., 
Sgt Wallace O. Callaghan, MSgt William P. 
Champagne. 

Sgt John A. Cima, PFC Roland J. Collins, 
IstLt Walter J. Connors, Maj Milton M. 
Cook, Jr., Maj Donald B. Cooley, LtCol 
Francis H. Cooper, Cp] Armand Corbin, IstLt 
Gerald S. Cotreau, PFC John P. Coulahan, 
Sgt Charles D. Cowan, PFC Fred E. Cox, Cpl 
Frank L. Creasy, PFC Marcus N. Crews, 
IstLt Charles J. Crittenden, IstLt John F. 
Crowley, SSgt George B. Crump. 

Sgt Ignacio D. Cruz, Maj James N. Cupp, 
IstLt Paul F. Curtis, PFC James R. Ditzler, 
PFC Doyle M. Dobbs, Cpl Raymond E. 
Dolan, Sgt Patrick E. Donahue, Sgt Raymond 
J. Doonan, Jr., Sgt Lester Doyal, PFC John 
E. Duck, Cpl Vernon V. Duffy, Cpl Francis 
X. Dugan, PFC Jeremiah S. Dunleavy, IstLt 
Charles A. Dyer, Sgt Daniel W. Evans, MSgt 
William S. Evans, Capt Ernest E. Everett. 


Sgt Arthur T. Fisher, Sgt Charles M. Flem- 
ing, Sgt George E. Franz, PFC Joseph H. 
Golden, PFC Robert H. Gonzales, PFC Verne 
Goodfield, Capt Jerome D. Gordon, WO Ray- 
mond Gragg, Sgt Richard E. Gramly, IstLt 
Melvin K. Green (3d) , SSgt Donald R. Gross, 
Maj John R. Grove, Cpl Andres Guajardo, 
Capt Albert J. Gunther (2d), PFC Miguel 








G. Gunsman, PFC John J. as IstLt 
Thomas J. Hermes. 

LtCol William T. Herring, odLt Thomas 
F. Higgins, Jr., PFC Lowell M. Hill, IstLt 
William K. Hoelscher, Jr., Col Bankson T. 
Holcomb, Jr., 2dLt Forrest B. Holridge, Cpl 
Joseph C. Hommel, Jr., IstLt James E. 
Honeycutt, Capt William H. Hopkins, Maj 
Kenneth J. Houghton, Sgt Thomas J. Houli- 
han, Cpl Robert J. Hurley, LtCol Lewis A. 
Jones (2d), PFC Donald W. Judd, SSgt 
Robert T. Keasler, Cpl George J. Kempinski, 
2dLt John D. Kidder, SSgt Jack M. King, 
CWO Stephen F. King, PFC Nicholas Kochen, 
Jr., Sgt Edward J. Kraft, IstLt Robert J. 
Lahr, Pvt William R. Laurie, Jr. 

2dLt Gordon M. B. Livingston, MSgt Joel 
D. Long, Capt Richard V. MacGregor, PFC 
Frederick F. McDonald, Cpl Carl E. McGee, 
2dLt Donald E. Marchette, 2dLt Alvin Marks, 
PFC Robert B. Mickey, Cpl Charles W. Mil- 
ler, Sgt George A. Moffett, Sgt Dudley J. 
Morales, Cpl Harvey B. Myers, Maj Merlin 
R. Olson (2d), Sgt Keith E. Ongman, LtCol 
George G. Pafford, Capt Fred L. Parks. 

PFC Bradley G. Perry, Maj William T. 
Phillips, PFC Joseph V. Ragni, IstLt Richard 
J. Randolph, Cpl Kenneth T. Rauch, PFC 
Raymond P. Robichaud, Capt Anthony J. 
Roscoe, 2dLt Charles E. Schroeder, PFC 
George H. Thompson, PFC Frank M. Tre- 
bella, Cpl Eliseo F. Valdez, PFC Julius J. 
Vargo, PFC David A. Walton, LtCol Richard 
G. Warga, MSgt William P. Wright, Pvt 
Robert A. Young. 
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At Sinope, his use of the new shellgun ended an academic 


discussion and began a naval era that led to ironclad ships 


@® $TuHeE Russian NAvy SHOULD BE OF 
interest to the Marine Corps, if only 
because some of the duties we associ- 
ate with an army are within the func- 
tions of Red sailors. Naval officers, 
with Army titles to distinguish them 
arom their line brothers afloat, com- 
mand the Soviet Union’s coast artil- 
lery and coast aviation. These forces 
are concerned with countering am- 
phibious assault and are supplied 
with graduates from the Naval Coastal 
Defense School at Vladivostok. 

We cannot examine the doctrines 
of this Coastal Defense school, but it 
is possible to examine some of the in- 
doctrination designed to instill esprit 
in the Russian naval officer. 

In 1944, Stalin created two decora- 
tions, the Order of Ushakov and the 
Order of Nakhimov, and founded a 
system of schools in the names of these 
Czarist heroes to provide for the ele- 
mentary naval education of children 
orphaned in the war. 

Ushakov, it will be remembered, 
was the Russian admiral who had so 
much difficulty with Admiral Nelson 
in the Mediterranean. Nakhimov, 
however, is not as well-known in the 
West, and yet his career more than 
merits attention, for he was the first 
naval commander to make use of the 
shellgun which Western nations had 
declined to use for thirty years. The 
weapon fired shells which exploded 
when they hit their target. Prior to 
Sinope, when Nakhimov unveiled the 
Paixhans invention, the shells had 
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been used only in mortars, never in 
horizontal firing guns, since many, in- 
cluding our own Stephen Decatur, 
considered the shell a_ barbarous, 
fiendish naval weapon. 

Nakhimov entered upon active serv- 
ice at the age of fifteen, made lieu- 
tenant four years later, was a captain 
at thirty-one, and held flag rank for 
ten years before he was killed during 
the siege of Sebastopol in 1855. His 
first sea duty was aboard a frigate 
commanded by the famous explorer 
Lazarov, and he took part in the Bat- 
tle of Navarino, distinguishing him- 
self sufficiently to be given command 
of his own frigate. 

He was in the Black Sea at the time 
of the Crimean War, and precipitated 
hostilities on November 30, 1853 by 
boldly attacking a Turkish squadron 
refitting at Sinope, some 180 miles 
south of Sebastopol. In a fierce, two- 
hour action, the Russians under Nak- 
himov cooly and ruthlessly annihi- 
lated this foe. 

The Crimean War has been pre- 
sented in our Western histories as a 
more or less one-sided affair because 
the Allies, by merely passing Con- 
stantinople, seized complete command 
of the Black Sea. Because of the pre- 
ponderance of Allied naval strength, 
the naval activities prior to the entry 
of the British and French have been 
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smothered in the reams of paper de- 
scribing subsequent Allied land opera- 
tions. Contemporary interest in the 
holocaust of Sinope was succeeded by 
preoccupation with the investment of 
Sebastopol, as interest in Pearl Harbor 
gave way to the tragedy of Corregidor. 
But as the events at Pearl Harbor 
have implications of importance to- 
day, so, too, does Sinope and Nak- 
himov’s part in it. 

The diplomatic situation in 1853 
hinged upon an ostensible conflict be- 
tween the claims of Russia and France 
as to who should protect Christian pil- 
grims to the Holy Land. The real 
causes, of course, were political and 
economic, with England _ backing 
France’s determination to check Rus- 
sian expansion at the expense of the 
“Sick Man of Europe.” In June 1853, 
Admiral Dundas placed a powerful 
British fleet in the Dardenelles at the 
orders of Lord Stratford, the British 
ambassador. In mid-October, all hopes 
of checking Russian opportunism had 
passed, and Stratford was instructed 
that the Royal Navy was to intervene 
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if Turkey was directly attacked by sea, 
although Dundas was not to interfere 
with the transport of Russian troops 
upon the Black Sea. Stratford com- 
municated this as a warning to Prince 
Menchikov, commanding at Sebasto- 
pol, but Menchikov ignored the threat 
of hostilities in briefing his subordi- 
nates. 

Russia could have handled the na- 
val forces of Turkey. Menchikov had 
eighteen ships-of-the-line and twelve 
frigates to overmatch Turkey’s six of 
the line and ten frigates. Nakhimov 
commanded the Fifth Division, or- 
ganized into three brigades, each bri- 
gade consisting of three ships-of-the- 
line and two frigates directed by a 
rear admiral. When the war started, 
Russia had altogether forty-five ships, 
thirty frigates, and twenty-five cor- 
vettes and brigs, manned by 50,600 
men. As yet, the Russian Navy had 
not adopted the steamer as a capital 
ship, largely because the screwship 






de- hadn’t displaced the vulnerable side- 
era- wheel steamer. 
the The Russians even then made use 
| by of minority groups. The Baltic Fleet 
t of was largely manned by Finns, while 
bor the Black Sea Fleet depended upon 
dor. Greeks, because Russians, in general, 
‘bor lacked “that hardihood for the sea 
to- which is one of the first conditions of 
Jak- success.” 

Faced by the overpowering naval 
853 potential of England and France, Czar 


be Nicholas determined to strike the 
Turks at sea before his fleet was de- 
pil- prived of the ability to sortie. The 


real Czar was subsequently criticized hotly 
and in the West for this decision. The 
cing blow which Nakhimov delivered at 
2 us- Sinope was denounced as a sneak at- 


the tack, no less of an infamous deed than 
the Japanese strike at Pearl Harbor. 

History has moderated this con- 
the temporary condemnation. Supported 





itish by Lord Stratford’s encouragement, 
opes the Turkish government had declared 
had war in October, 1853, and had initi- 
cted ated operations on the Danube and 
yene in Asia. However, there had been no 









The Empress Maria 
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contest for control of the Black Sea, 
except for the Russian acceptance of 
the state of war in mid-November by 
the capture of two Turkish steamers. 
Regardless of history’s verdict, it is 
worth noting that even a Czarist re- 
gime stigmatized as sluggish and in- 
efficient could be stimulated to act 
promptly in its self-interest. 

In late November, 1853, Menchikov 
ordered Nakhimov to cruise offensive- 
ly along the Anatolian coast seeking 
a Turkish squadron reported to be 
abroad. Nakhimov was to intercept 
the squadron, cut off retreat to the 
Bosphorus, and blockade it if possible. 
Admiral Kornilov, the chief of staff, 
w1s at sea with the Fourth Division on 
the same mission. 











weather, cold, and want of ports of 
refuge, made the Turkish Navy regard 
an order to cruise in the Euxine 
[Black Sea] as tantamount to a sen- 
tence to destruction by the foe. 
Their taut-rigged ships and scantily- 
clothed sailors were adapted only 
for summer work, and they had not 
enjoyed much of that. They had never 
navigated in winter even the Mediter- 
ranean, where ports abound, and they 
had to learn their task in the ‘icy 


Pontic,’ where fog and currents con- 
fuse the reckoning, and where run- 
ning for the land on an uncertain 
course was eminently hazardous in 
those days through deficient lighter- 
age.” 

At the time Nakhimov sailed, the 





A hard winter had damaged the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet, and Nak- 
himov was unable to muster more 
than a brigade. His victims, according 
to a British captain serving the Sultan 
as a rear-admiral, were not formid- 
able. RAdm Sir Adolphus Slade, au- 
thor of Turkey and the Crimean War, 
succinctly described the capabilities 
of the Turks: “Raw crews, stormy 


Turks were endeavoring to assist a 
Circassian guerrilla named Tschamyl 
who had for some years been fighting 
the Russians in the Caucasus. As Nak- 
himov deployed in a scouting line, © 
four Turkish steamers were unloading 
military supplies fer Tschamy] at Var- 
dan, while their winter squadron, un- 
der Osman Pasha, was beating up 
from Constantinople in a gale. 
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Osman Pasha had seven frigates, a 
ship-sloop, two corvettes, a pair of 
small steamers, and two transports 
carrying troops for more effective co- 
operation with Tschamyl. Admiral 
Slade had recommended that ships-of- 
the-line be used as the backbone of 
this expedition, and had been cynical- 
ly over-ruled by Osman. The latter 
was justified by the course of events, 
for capital ships would have been de- 
stroyed at Sinope almost as readily as 
the frigates were. 

As the gale scattered Osman Pasha’s 
force, he ordered his captains to ren- 
dezvous at Sinope. 

This port is located in the most 
northerly outcropping of the southern 
shore of the Black Sea, midway be- 
tween Constantinople and Trebi- 
zonde. A town of some 10,000 Turks 
and Greeks had grown on the isthmus 
of a rocky, high-spined peninsula run- 
ning due east into the sea. The port 
was merely an open roadstead whose 
breakwaters had disappeared. Fixed 
defenses consisted of five pitiful shore 
batteries and the town castle, a mas- 
sive structure dating back to the By- 
zantine emperors. The Turkish popu- 
lation lived in the old city dominated 
by the castle, while the Greeks lived 
beyond the walls in a suburb whose 
principal feature was the only Otto- 
man shipyard in the Euxine capable 
of building and repairing major ships. 
An English engineering officer inspect- 
ing Sinope thought that it could have 
been converted into a second Gibral- 
tar, but the Turks weren’t interested. 


Badly battered, Osman _ Pasha’s 
squadron limped one by one into 
Sinope, their crews, poorly supplied 
with winter clothing, suffering from 
strain and exposure. Anchoring along 
the five-fathom curve on easterly head- 
ings, Osman Pasha was compelled to 
delay his mission long enough to re- 
pair damages and refresh his men. 

The day after the last straggler 
made port, Nakhimov arrived like a 
starved wolf scouting for weakened 
wanderers on the wintry steppes. He 
flew his flag in the Empress Maria, 
supported by the Tschesme and Ros- 
tislav, all three being two-decker, 
eighty-four-gun ships. Boldly stand- 
ing into the roadstead to reconnoiter, 
Nakhimov was cleared for action, 
ready to fight is it was necessary. 
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Nakhimov had no need to be timid. 
The odds were entirely with his three 
ships, which were bigger and stronger 
in effective firepower than the whole 
squadron before him. His main bat- 
teries consisted of the new shellguns, 
and the Turks were still armed with 
solid shot from guns that could have 
seen service at Lepanto. 


While the debate about Paixhans’ 
invention of a practical shellgun sys- 
tem had raged on moral considera- 
tions, the despised, backward Russians 
had quietly tested the Western inno- 
vation, and realistically armed their 
ships with main batteries of sixty-eight 
pounder shellguns. Sinope ended an 
academic discussion. When Nakhimov 
was through, all maritime nations had 
to adopt the new weapon. 


@ ALTHOUGH HE was clearly strong 
enough to work his will upon the 
Turks as soon as he found them, Nak- 
himov curbed his aggressiveness until 
he could achieve a concentration of 
force which would enable him to ac- 
complish his objective of liquidating 
Osman Pasha with minimum risk. He 
sent the steamer Bessarabia to ask 
Menchikov for reinforcements. Men- 
chikov immediately dispatched RAdm 
Novosilski with three mighty three- 
decker, 120-gun ships. 

As Nakhimov grimly waited for un- 
necessary reinforcements, Osman 
Pasha was afforded an opportunity to 
make a decent running fight instead 
of inviting certain destruction at an- 
chor. The four steam frigates which 
had been at Vardan put in at Sinope 
en route to Constantinople, while 
Nakhimov waited offshore to meet 
Novosilski. 

The commander of the steamers, 
Mustapha Pasha, was senior to Os- 
man and could have assumed com- 
mand of a united force. The steamers 
might have successfully hauled the 
sailing vessels into the wind pinning 
them powerless to Sinope, and might 
possibly have saved the bulk of the 
Winter Squadron. As it was, Mustapha 
did not consider himself obliged to 
supersede Osman, for had he extri- 
cated the squadron, he then faced the 
dilemma of having his personal ene- 
mies at court attack him for cowardly 
presumption in countermanding Os- 
man’s orders. Mustapha preferred the 





lesser evil of being accused of stu- 
pidity. 

And so, Mustapha watered and left 
to report the unhappy trend of affairs 
to his superiors at Constantinople, 
and the only door of hope closed upon ~ 
Osman at Sinope. 

Novosilski joined Nakhimov during 
the night of the 27th of November, 
raising the force to six ships, two frig- 
ates, and three steamers. On the fol- 
lowing day, Nakhimov issued detailed 
instructions for the attack which 
would be launched as soon as weather 
favored the effort. These orders an- 
ticipated contingencies and prescribed 
the proper countermeasure of a close, 
heavy fire. The long influence of Eng- 
land’s Royal Navy is somewhat self- 
consciously reflected in Nakhimov’s 
Nelsonic paragraph X: “In conclu- 
sion, I think that all cautionary pre- 
cepts in changing circumstances may 
hinder a captain familiar with his 
task. Therefore, I leave everyone com- 
pletely independent to act according 
to his own views of the situation, but 
obligated to do his duty. The Em- 
peror and Russia expect glorious 
deeds of the Black Sea Fleet. It de- 
pends upon us to fulfill these expecta- 
tions.” 


@ RussIAN OFFICERS were serious 
students of their profession. Through 
some impressive publications like 
Morskoi Sbornik, they kept well 
abreast of the latest developments in 
science and tactics. They had to be- 
cause a great number of the ships they 
sailed were of foreign design. 

Nakhimov’s subordinates were fa- 
miliar with Nelson’s solution to the 
problem of dealing with a fleet at 
anchor, and he had constantly worked 
with his fanatic zeal for duty to weld 
an invincible team like Nelson’s band 
of brothers. Nakhimov was married 
to the service, and had time for friend- 
ly, professional chats with his officers. 
They saw in him a disciplinarian with 
the steel of Jervis, and with even more 
warmth than Jervis mustered when 
discipline wasn’t an issue. They knew 
and trusted him, and were ready to 
make his reputation. 

After cruising for two days on and 
off Sinope, Nakhimov had his easterly 
wind on the morning of November 
30th. Early squalls settled by noon 
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into a heavy rain and sea. Visibility 
was cut to a thousand yards. The wind 
subsided into a steady though light 
breeze which riveted the Turks to 
Sinope, since full-rigged vessels could 
only sail six points into the wind. 
Had the Turks close-hauled on the 
easterly wind on a starboard tack, 
they would have fetched up on the 
peninsula. Had they tried to reach 
on the port tack, they would have 
been set down on the rocky shore of 
the bay. 

Insofar as the Turks couldn’t move, 
Nakhimov achieved surprise, which 
was multiplied by the weather allow- 
ing him to approach unseen until well 
within shooting range. 


® As THE long-awaited Russians 
were descried advancing in two col- 
umns, the Turks delayed opening fire. 
Nakhimov led the starboard column 
in the eighty-four-gun Empress Maria, 
with the Grand Duke Constantine, 
120 guns, and Tchesme, eighty-four 
guns, in his wake. Novosilski led the 
port column in the 120-gun Paris, 
followed by the Tri Sviatitelia with 
120 guns, and Rostislav with eighty- 
four. The approach could have been 
made in the classic line ahead, but 
Nakhimov preferred to divide his 
handful of ships so that they could 
deploy for action almost simultane- 
ously. Besides, Duncan at Camper- 
down and Nelson at Trafalgar had 
used two columns, and had won. 


The Russian frigates in support 
kept their distance on the port hand. 
The war steamers took station off the 
eastern end of the promontory to 
watch the approaches to Sinope, 
guarding against a surprise interrup- 
tion by the British and French. 


Perhaps expecting that such a vastly 
superior force would chivalrously ac- 
cord him an opportunity to entertain 
a demand for honorable surrender, 
Osman Pasha was reluctant to start 
the fight, even with the advancing 
Russians exposed to deadly raking, 
and temporarily helpless to reply un- 
less they halted short to swing their 
broadsides. Ali Bey, captain of the 
sixty-gun Nabek, first in the Turkish 
line, hoisted frantic signals requesting 
permission from his chief to shoot. 
There was no authorization from Os- 
man, who waited and let the Russians 
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come to him, until Hussein Pasha, his 
second in command, could no longer 
stand the strain. 

Flying his flag in the sixty-gun Niza- 
mie, ninth in the semi-circular line, 
Hussein thought the Russians were at- 
tempting to double, and took it upon 
himself to forestall such a disaster. 
Abruptly, the Nizamie’s broadside 
thundered defiance. Almost at once, 
other jittery Turks followed suit, 
showering the silent, bows-on Rus- 
sians with solid shot, some as heavy as 
thirty-two pounds. 

Somewhat harassed, Nakhimov dog- 
gedly held course until within 500 
yards, then broke his battle signal. 
The two columns smartly rounded-to 
and clewed up sail, Novosilski deploy- 
ing to port. Ready boatcrews coolly 
ran out springs to bow and stern an- 
chor cables so that the huge ships 
could easily swing their mighty broad- 
sides. The maneuver was completed 
in a handy, seamanlike fashion. In 
accordance with tradition, Nakhimov 
selected Osman as his proper adver- 
sary. The Turkish admiral was aboard 
the forty-four-gun Ann’Allach and 
was brave enough in his despondency 
to stand up to a ship-of-the-line. 


® THE LIGHT BREEZE blew dense, 
rolling smoke over the embattled 
Turks. The powerful  sixty-eight- 
pounder shellguns, despite chalk 
marks hastily made by gunners before 
vision failed, could not be carefully 
aimed. The Russians fired high at 
masts and yards, somewhat like the 
French in many eighteenth-century ac- 
tions with the British. And for this, 
the gunnery of the Russians was dis- 
counted until Nakhimov at Sebastopol 
convinced the Allies that good gun- 
nery wasn’t a Western monopoly. 
While the smoke made accuracy im- 
possible, the Russians made as certain 
as they could of their quarry’s im- 
mobility. 

For a time, the Turks fought with 
stubborn bravery against the hopeless 
odds, but courage and solid shot 
weren't enough against the shells. Al- 
though the larger frigates had guns 
capable of battering in a ship-of-the- 
line’s side at musket range, so that the 
Russians didn’t emerge completely 
unharmed, the splintering smack of 
solid iron was far less terrible than 
the shattering explosion of a shell 






whose detonation flashed kindli 
flame at well-seasoned wood. The out- 
come was never in doubt, even with 
the efforts of the feeble land batteries, 


After a half-hour, the breeze fresh. 
ened and thinned the black powder 
smoke. Gunners could correct their 
aim, and after this the Russians were 
apparently unable to miss. 


With the Ann’Allach at last a visi- 
ble target, the crew of Nakhimov’s ~ 
flagship depressed muzzles. In short — 
order, Osman Pasha had the mortifica- 
tion of being compelled to break off 
action so that his frigate could wobble 
in flames out of line. The Ann’Allach 
drifted several thousand yards west- 
ward and sank off the point bearing 
the ineffectual guns of Battery Six. 


@ NAKHIMOV’S GUNNERS shifted to 
the forty-four-gun frigate Fazl’Allach, 
which had a peculiar attraction for 
Nakhimov, for as the St. Raphael she 
had been captured in 1829 by the 
Turks. The Russians made short work 
of her. In a few minutes, the fir-built 
frigate succumbed to the power of 
bursting shells hurled by her former 
friends, and, like the Ann’Allach, 
dropped out of line. She brought up 
on the shore under the castle guns, 
thus leaving a gap in the Turkish line 
and giving Nakhimov a view of the 
ancient citadel. 


In his main report of the battle, 
Nakhimov claimed that the conflagra- 
tion started in Sinope was the result 
of exploding Turkish vessels. A Brit- 
ish source stated that, after the Em- 
press Maria disposed of two vessels, 
she rained shells upon the town. The 
Russian flagship had been consider- 
ably damaged. Shot had cut her ca- 
bles, which boatcrews promptly re- 
placed. 

Astern of the flagship, Captain Er 
gomishev’s three-decker Grand Duke 
Constantine concentrated her salvos 
on hapless Battery Four and the sixty- 
gun frigates Navek and Nessim. Bat- 
tery Four was typical of the rest, hav- 
ing five small guns, fourteen and nine- 
teen-pounders, three of which dated 
from Rennaissance Genoa. Admirably 
situated at the edge of a low cliff, it 
had nothing more than position to 
oppose to the storm of shells whistling 
at it. Within five minutes, the local 
militia were discouraged from cot 
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tinuing a hopeless fight. After less 
than twenty minutes of pummelling, 
the Navek abruptly exploded, shower- 
ing fragments onto the vacated bat- 
tery. 

The Russians thought they had 
blown up the frigate. According to 
Western authorities, her captain, Ali 
Bey, was responsible. Ali, who had 
originally wanted to shoot as soon as 
the Russians were seen approaching, 
refused to consider the prospect of be- 
ing captured. As soon as his frigate 
was rendered impotent, he told his 
men to save themselves and went be- 
low to explode the magazine. 

Behind the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, Captain Mikruknov in_ the 
Tscheme engaged the Navek until she 
disappeared, and then turned to Bat- 
teries Three and Four and levelled 
them. Being relatively distant from 
the hottest effort of the enemy, Tsche- 
me was virtually uninjured, having 
only four men wounded, with slight 
damage to her sails and rigging. 

While Nakhimov’s column was thus 
engaged, Novosilski anchored his 120- 
gun flagship across from the Dimiat. 
Having a clear view of the city, he 
fired first at the citadel and then di- 
vided his broadsides between the 
Dimiat and a twenty-two-gun corvette 
ahead of her. Both of these went 
down before the irresistible shells. 
Pounding Osman’s flagship Ann’Al- 
lach as she drifted by, and the battery 
mounted in the citadel, Novosilski 
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kept busy. When the Dimiat blew up, 
Novosilski weighed anchor and moved 
in to engage the Nizamie, which was 
soon in flames. 

Astern of the Paris, Captain Kou- 
trov laid the broadside of the three- 
decker Tri Sviatitelia onto the Haida 
and Nizamie. At one moment, a shot 
carried away her spring, and she 
turned to be exposed to raking fire 
from Battery Six, which only damaged 
her masts and yards.. Meanwhile Mid- 
shipman Barpitski in a ship’s boat got 
out a kedging anchor which put the 
ship back in proper station. After 
this, the Haida fell away to ground 
on the shoal below Battery Six, first 
being set aflame by collision with the 
drifting Nizamie, bearing the unfortu- 
nate Vice Admirals Hussein Pasha 
and Kadri-Bey. 


®@ Captain Kuznetsov in the two- 
decker Rostislav marred the perfec- 
tion of the carefully planned and 
skillfully coordinated attack. Unfor- 
nately for the creation of an absolute 
naval Cannae, the tiny twenty-gun 
sidewheel steamer Taif slipped her ca- 
ble after a hopeless hour. Boldly run- 
ning past the Rostislav, the Taif 
evaded the best efforts of the support- 
ing frigates and steamers, finally win- 
ning clear to carry the news of the 
massacre to Constantinople. 

And it was a massacre! 

Of the fourteen government vessels 
and the two unlucky merchantmen 
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who had been trapped in the road- 
stead of Sinope, the steamer Taif was 
the sole survivor. Her escape lent 
credence to the belief that Mustapha 
Pasha could have averted the disaster 
by using his four steamers, notwith- 
standing the obvious fact that a single 
ship had infinitely better chances of 
getting away than a clumsy collection 
of a score of mismated vessels. 

Once the wind picked up and the 
sun burned off the mists, the battle 
became slaughter. The shells broke 
up Turkish guns and cut down pow- 
der monkeys and gunners. Guns still 
in condition ran out of ammunition, 
The hot breath of explosions ignited 
wood, tarred hemp, and canvas. 

Within an hour, the action didn’t 
merit the name of battle. On ship 
after ship, the Turks abandoned the 
one-sided contest and tried to escape 
to the beach. Consequently, hundreds 
of men were drowned in shell-blasted 
boats or while clinging to broken tim- 
bers. Nakhimov could well have con- 
sidered his basic mission completed 
when only an occasional shot came 
from the Turks, yet he continued to 
shell defenseless men as though de- 
termined to obliterate every living 
thing. 

By 1430, the shore was lined with 
wrecks and strewn with corpses under 
a pall of smoke from the crackling 
Turkish quarter of Sinope. Nakhimov 
ceased fire at 1600. Under a flag of 
truce, he sent in an officer to inform 
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the authorities that if there was fur- 
ther resistance afloat or ashore, he 
would utterly level the town. 

This message couldn’t be delivered. 
None of the Turkish authorities re- 
mained. Indeed, the governor is re- 
ported by Slade to have had horses 
saddled from the moment Nakhimov’s 
blockade began, so that the advance 
into the roadstead was the governor's 
signal to gallop away into the interior, 
setting an example promptly followed 
by the Moslem inhabitants. The 
Greeks remained passively in their 
section outside the walls, because they 
regarded the Russian squadron as 
friendly. 


@® THE NAVAL CANNAE WAS nearly 
absolute. At noon, the Turkish squad- 
ron had numbered 416 guns and 
about 4,300 men. By sunset, only the 
fifty-two-gun Nessim seemed salvable, 
while 2,960 men had been killed or 
drowned, 150 had been captured, and 
perhaps 1,200 had managed to stagger 
onto the corpse-strewn shore. Wound- 
ed in the right leg, Osman Pasha was 
among the handful of prisoners car- 
ried off in triumph to Sebastopol. In 
winning this victory, the Russians had 
thirty-seven killed and 229 wounded. 

The decision was obviously based 
upon ordnance superiority, rather 
than training or tactical skill, for the 
Turks managed to score 199 hits with 
their solid shot. A glance at the sketch 
of the Empress Maria graphically il- 
lustrates what would have happened 
had the solid shot been shells. As it 
was, Nakhimov’s flagship had the 
most severe damage, with sixty hits 
and sixteen killed and __ fifty-five 
wounded. 

So went the Battle of Sinope, ig- 
nored in Western textbooks, but the 
model of models for indoctrination of 
Soviet naval personnel. 

The West considered Russia’s cele- 
brations barbarous, as the Czar held 
a public thanksgiving in the Winter 
Palace and “thanked the Lord of 
Lords for the success of the victorious 
Russian arms, which triumphed in the 
sacred combat for the orthodox faith.” 

Europe was compelled to adopt the 
shellgun without reservations. This, 
in turn, led to the ironclad age. Three 
ironclads, prototypes of our famous 
Merrimac (re-christened the CSS Vir- 
ginia), were rushed to completion by 
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Nakhimov at Sebastopol — from the film, 


the French in time to be battle-tested 
at Kinburn before the war ended. 
Politically, Sinope confirmed the 
decision of the British and French to 
begin hostilities against Russia. 
Tactically, for the Russians, Sinope 
became the ideal battle and Nak- 
himov the ideal officer who had ruth- 
lessly and capably attained his objec- 
tive. In light of recent events, it is 
interesting to observe his emphasis 
upon a concentration which was al- 
most excessive by Western standards, 
refusing to be content with mere ord- 
nance superiority. Master of the situ- 
ation, he deployed his ships so that 
he had full coordination of effort in a 
battle plan distinguished by simplicity. 
In an era still innocent of total war, 
Nakhimov was savagely aggressive in 
continuing the action long after the 
capabilities of the Turks had van- 
ished. Perhaps he foresaw that this 
was the solitary naval offensive his 
Navy could initiate. Perhaps the in- 
clination for defensive war bred into 
his people since the Mongol invasion 
made Nakhimov and his men relish 
the rare savor of a clean-cut attack 


against an ancient enemy soon to be 
beyond grasp. Whatever the reason 
for mercilessness, a competent Russian 
admiral and a vastly superior force 
were unwilling to stop short of mas- 
sacre. 

Strategically, a bureaucratic Czarist 
government amazed the world by 
prompt, decisive activity. Confronted 
with the heaviest combination of fleets 
that any navy could have encountered 
in 1853, the Russians unerringly se- 
lected the one point where they could 
strike with maximum effect. 

Revenge for the Allies was not sim- 
ple. The Black Sea was then, as it is 
now, a difficult area of operations. Al- 
though tideless and deep, the sea is 
subject to violent, sudden storms, and 
only a few harbors on its rocky oF 
marshy shores are secure enough 
throughout most of the year to sup 
port a sustained campaign. With 
storms and ice restricting operations 
to summer months, an invader finds 
even those months hazardous, thanks 
to a phenomenon known as “white 
fog” which materializes swiftly and 
without warning. The Allies found 
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“Admiral Nakhimov” 


the weather as frightening as the shells 
which kept their wooden ships at a 
respectful distance. 

Committed for reasons of prestige 
to operations in the Black Sea, the 
Allies naturally planned to capture 
the magnificent harbor of Sebastopol. 
Seizure of this port would simultane- 
ously give them absolute command of 
water communications and a bargain- 
ing lever for negotiations with the 
Czar. It was, however, much easier to 
take by wardroom strategy than by 
ships and men. 

Sitting at the councils of war in 
Sebastopol, the Russians with com- 
parative indifference watched for 
nearly a year the buildup of Allied 
power at Varna. Nakhimov and his 
fellows were finally confronted by 
thirty-four ships of the line, fifty-five 
frigates, and 300 transports. They had 
the advantage, however, of being able 
to predict where the Allies would 
land in the Crimea. The bold, steep 
coasts of the northwest, which tempt- 
ingly offered a thrust at Russian com- 
munications across the Perekop penin- 
sula, were masked by shoals, as well 


as being navigationally perilous for a 
fleet of the Allied dimensions. In the 
southern mountains, a score of likely 
havens beckoned, but most were nar- 
row defiles encompassed by heights, 
and navigationally difficult for such 
ships as could deploy for covering fire, 
because holding ground was too often 
merely slippery slime. 


The landing, then, had to be some- 
where on the beaches between Cape 
Tarkhankut and Sebastopol, of which 
the strand of Eupatoria was the most 
attractive. 


@ AWARE OF THE CHOICE dictated by 
terrain and hydrography, the Russians 
of 1854 strangely declined to make the 
Allies learn something about amphibi- 
ous assault. They made no effort to 
occupy the plateau dominating the 
beaches in order to contest a landing. 
Prince Menchikov deliberately per- 
mitted the Allies to bumble ashore, 
although Adm Kornilov, Nakhimov’s 
senior, aggressively urged that the 
Black Sea Fleet go out and fight. 


By supporting Menchikov’s decision 
to meet the Allies on shore, Nakhimov 
became a candidate for the Soviet 
hagiolatry despite his Czarist contami- 
nation. The doctrine of the People’s 
War affirms that Russians fight best 
when defending the sacred soil of 
Russia; and Nakhimov, who knew 
what it was to go to sea in pursuit of 
victory, was acting in the historic tra- 
dition of Russia by declining to meet 
the Allied seamen. 


Once the British and French were 
ashore, Menchikov met them on the 
banks of the Alma and was soundly 
defeated. At this point, the Allies 
contributed their share to the mys- 
teries of the Crimean War. Instead of 
harrying Menchikov and storming the 
strong fortifications of Sebastopol’s 
northern perimeter, they skirted the 
city and moved south to secure the 
harbors which could fulfill their logis- 
tic needs. Then, having failed to ex- 
ploit their victory and having walked 
away from a position astride Sebasto- 
pol’s land communications, the Allies 
commenced regular siege operations 
against the southern side of the city 
because this line was logistically con- 
venient. 


Thus, the Russians could supply 
Sebastopol, which in consequence was 





able to resist for a year all that the 
French and British could bring into 
the Black Sea. 


Menchikov made the whole city a 
fortress. Seventeen thousand sailors 
and their cannon were available for 
land defense. With them, an engineer- 
ing genius named Todleben rectified 
the feeble fortifications of the south- 
ern perimeter, weaving in a brief time 
an amazingly powerful line of field- 
works. 

Going ashore with his men, Nak- 
himov brought his zeal and energy 
with him. According to contemporary 
records, he virtually lived day and 
night in the heavily engaged field- 
works. Wearing full dress uniform, 
gold epaulettes and all, he walked 
among the bastions, doing what he 
could by orders and example to stiffen 
resistance. As the siege cut into all 
ranks from the highest to the lowest, 
Nakhimov eventually succeeded to 
command of the city and the rank of 
full admiral. 

Soviet mythology has transformed 
the Nakhimov of this period into a 
patriotic ideal. One anecdote will suf- 
fice to indicate the tenor of the rest. 
The Czar rewarded Nakhimov with 
money. When told about it, Nak- 
himov is now supposed to have said: 
“And what use is a grant of money 
to me? It would be better for them 
to send munitions!” 


On the 10th of July, 1855, while 
inspecting bombardment damage at 
the Malakov Bastion, Nakhimov was 
hit in the face by a rifle bullet. He 
died after two days, mourned by his 
Black Sea sailors. Sebastopol was 
abandoned two months later. 


While Sebastopol was his downfall, 
Sinope was Nakhimov’s real glory. 
For there in the Black Sea he met the 
enemy and defeated him while bring- 
ing to naval warfare a weapon which 
civilized nations had hesitated for 
thirty years to use. There, too, he 
ruthlessly utilized a concept of total 
war which was uncommon in such 
days. So it is that Nakhimov, despite 
his Czarist affiliations, is now a Soviet 
legend. For he gained his triumph at 
sea where success for Russia has been 
infrequent. Thus Russain naval com- 
manders still look for inspiration to 
Nakhimov, their nineteenth century 
Black Sea admiral. US # MC 
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Mountain Climbers .. . 


AANNAPURNA — Maurice Herzog, 314 
pages, illustrated. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc. $5.00 


Annapurna is a mountain peak in 
the Himalayas. It is 26,493 feet ahove 
sea level, the highest peak yet scaled 
by man. Annapurna is also the name 
of a book wherein Maurice Herzog, 
the leader of the French Himalayan 
Expedition of 1950, relates the story 
of this conquest of the high mountain. 


Herzog wrote, or dictated, his book 
while yet a patient at the American 
Hospital in Paris. The conquest of 
Annapurna had cost him intense suf- 
fering and the loss of toes and fingers. 
For the professional interested in mi- 
nute detail, the story is perhaps inade- 
quate, but for the uninitiated this 
book tells a stirring story. It contains 
sufficient maps and photographs to 
carry the reader along, and a glossary 
of terms relating to mountain climb- 
ing is included. 





The first plan of the expedition was 
to scale the peak of Dhaulagiri. How- 
ever, extensive reconnaissance revealed 
that such an attempt was virtually im- 
possible. Annapurna was then studied 
and the assault mounted on it. The 
final climb to the crest from Camp V 
is intensely moving. Then the descent, 
the storm, and the emptiness of being 
lost and frostbitten grips the atten- 
tion. Finally there is the long return 
and the agony of the medical treat- 
ments, with the snipping off of fingers 
and toes becoming an almost daily 
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occurrence. In the slow return the 
expedition drops from the intense 
cold of their base camp, over 20,000 
feet up, to monsoon climate of India 
at 113 degrees in the shade. 
Annapurna is an epic tale of an 
epic deed. Once the decision is reached 
to attack Annapurna, the drama and 
suspense of the story builds up to a 
climax which then continues to the 
end of the book. 
Reviewed by LtCol V. J. Croizat 


Combat Studies .. . 


THREE BATTLES: ARNAVILLE, AL- 
TUZZO AND SCHMIDT—Charles B. 
McDonald and Sidney T. Mathews, 
428 pages, illustrated. Washington: 
Office of Military History $4.00 


How can a division in the attack 
lose 631 men as prisoners to the ene- 
my? How can one infantry battalion 
end up making the main effort for an 
entire field army? It is all here in 
Three Battles. This is the story of 
the individuals and small units who 
fought the battles and the tanks and 
engineers who supported them, por- 
trayed against the backdrop of the 
“big picture.” The three combat ac- 
tions described in this book were not 
selected because of the crucial nature 
of the action, but because of the com- 
pleteness of the material available. 


The first, “River Crossing at Arna- 
ville,” describes the amazing fluidity 
of armored action in forcing a crossing 
of the Moselle as a part of Patton’s 
“rock soup” offensive in the fall of 
1944. In “Breakthrough at Monte Al- 
tuzzo,” that Italian mountain was the 
main objective of the Fifth Army and 
the key to the German “Gothic Line.” 
Yet it was left to the Ist Battalion, 
338th Infantry to slug their way alone 
uphill to the peak. The action of 
squads and even individuals is de- 
scribed, with no punches pulled. The 
abortive attack of the 112th Infantry, 


BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 10 
OUR READERS 





28th Division, and the resulting near. 
destruction of that unit, is described 
in “Objective Schmidt.” 

The authors have attempted to 
achieve the ultimate in military his. 
tory, a completely objective descrip. 
tion of a battle. They have come very 
close. It is a well-illustrated lesson in 
the application of the principles of 
war, the exercise of command, and the 
effect of failure on smali units. 

They have brought the successes, 
failures, and confusion of war to the 
pages of this book. Reader confusion 
has been eliminated by amply illus. 
trating the actions with maps and 
photographs. If there is one flaw in 
the book it is a neglect of the role of 
fire support, mortars and artillery in 
particular. But this does not detract 
from the value of the descriptions of 
the men and units. 

Reviewed by Capt Patrick C. Roe 


Go in and Sink... 


U-BOAT 977—Heinz Schaeffer, 26 
pages. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc. $3.0 


“Go in and sink” was the motto and 
battle cry of the German Submarine 
Command during World War IL 
U-Boat 977 is the true story of how 
one young commander lived up to 
that motto. 

Of the many books written since 
the close of World War II by former 
Nazi officers, U-Boat 977 is one of 
the first to tell how the Germans 
fought on and under the seas. 


It opens with a brief background of 
the author’s early life and of his mid 
shipman training days. The author 
then relates his experience aboard a 
U-Boat training ship before he be 
came qualified as a submarine officer. 
Training for young submariners of 
the German Navy was largely a matter 
of survival of the fittest, for the trait 
ing areas were the battle zones and 
Allied ships the targets. 
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In relating his experiences aboard 
his first combatant submarines in 
1940-1941, he points out how the Ger- 
man Submarine Command, with just 
a few U-boats, enjoyed great success 
and mastery of the seas, and how, in 
1942, with the number of U-boats 
tripled, their successes diminished 
when the Allies began to equip their 
fighting ships with radar as well as 
Asdic. 

He explains the universal miscon- 
ception of the U-boat’s attack meth- 
ods: that they were never employed 
as a group of U-boats in “wolfpacks,” 
but that each sub in the combat area 
operated independently and used its 
own initiative. 





As commander of U-boat 977, the 
author, in the last portion of the 
book, covers the closing days of the 
war, a period when the Germans 
could muster only a token force of 
U-boats to send to sea, and of the 
author’s decision, upon learning of 
Germany’s surrender, to attempt a 
U-boat escape to South America. This 
is the most interesting part of the 
book. He recounts in detail the in- 
credible dash across the Atlantic, of 
which sixty-six days were spent under 
the sea without the use of a periscope, 
the surrender in Argentina, where he 
now lives, and the accusation that 
U-977 had been Hitler’s escape ship. 


If you like a good sea story, you 
will enjoy this book. It is very light 
reading and will hold your interest. 
However, if you are looking for a 
complete history of the German Sub- 
marine Command, you will not find it 
here. This is simply the story of one 
man’s observations and his experi- 
ences in U-boats during WW II. 

Reviewed by Maj F. |. Fenton, Jr. 


High Priest-of Communism . . . 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN*—- 
Louis Fischer, 257 pages with 1] page 
index, illustrated. New York: Harper 
and Brothers $3.50 


The title of this biographical char- 
acter analysis is perhaps misleading. 
The Life and Death of Stalin is not 
concerned with whimsical anticipa- 
tion of the Soviet leader’s demise; in- 
stead, Mr. Fischer has packed the 
pages of his short, intriguing treatise 
with facts and episodes, from which 
he delineates a shadowy personality 
pattern of the most enigmatic figure 
of the 20th Century. 

The author, a journalist and out- 
standing authority on Russia, has 
drawn generously from the experi- 
ences of fourteen years’ residence in 
the USSR, his acquaintance with 
many Soviet leaders, and an intimate 
knowledge of heretofore suppressed 
data. His book produces an extremely 
revealing work which, considering the 
nature of its subject, presents as clear 
a picture as can be expected. 


Beginning with his expulsion from 
the theological seminary at which he 
pursued his youthful studies and first 
embraced Communism, the ascent of 
Joseph Stalin through stages of ban- 
ditry, exile, and revolution traces the 
triumph of a ruthless talent for or- 
ganization over both his own indiffer- 
ent intellectual capabilities and the 
extreme intellectualism of his rivals 
led by Leon Trotsky. Stalin estab- 
lished himself as dictator of the 
Soviet Union by meahs of plodding 
political maneuver and deft trickery. 
This scheming served to subjugate 
the Marxist ideals of Communism in 
favor of a rigid caste system whereby 
a small clique of professional rulers 
dominates the entire population of 
the USSR. 


Throughout the account of these 
accomplishments, the Stalin personali- 
ty becomes a paradox which might 
well defy the combined talents of the 
world’s most eminent psychiatrists. 
The author appears to have sensed 
this and attempted to throw some 


Ep: Though events of last month have 
proved that the author of this book guessed 
wrong on some points, the information con- 
tained in the book is of great help in un- 
derstanding the current situation. 
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speculative light upon the shadowy 
portrait which his book reveals. In 
this respect, illumination is all too 
dim. 

In Stalin, the reader discovers a 
clash of trickery and blunder, sinceri- 
ty and hypocrisy, confidence and fear; 
all superimposed on a background of 
extreme ambition and a tremendous 
capacity for cruelty. 

What would happen at Stalin’s 
death? As the chief architect of Soviet 
Russia’s rise to power and as a figure 
of such forceful dominance, he would 
certainly be a hard man to replace. 
Mr. Fischer guesses specifically re- 
garding Stalin’s probable successor 
and points out that no matter who 
took over as chief of state, there would 
probably be some distinct changes in 
Soviet policy. 

The Life and Death of Stalin is a 
thorough and readable account of 
modern Communism and its “high 
priest.” But the paradox which is 
Stalin’s appears to have triumphed 
over the author as it has over Russia. 
The facts are there, but the man re- 
mains an enigma. 

Reviewed by IstLt Alfred Croft 


Books on Parade 


The New Breed Andrew Geer. This 
story of the Marines in Korea is not 
a formal war history. Yet it is factual 
and well illustrated with official maps 
and pictures. The book has fact with- 
out theory, authority without pomp, 
confession without vulgarity, and 
truth without artifice. $3.50 
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A Many Splendored Thing Han Suyin. 
A poignant human document which 
tells of a great love, lived and suffered 
in the turbulent Hong Kong of today. 
The true story of the author and cor- 
respondent Mark Elliot presents a real 
picture of those who live on the fringe 
of Communist China. $3.75 


Lincoln Finds a General (Vol III) 
Kenneth P. Williams. Grant's first 
year in the West. Here are the mag- 
nificent descriptions of the battle of 
Belmont, the capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson and the bloody strug- 
gle of Shiloh. $7.50 


Men Against Fire S. L. A. Marshall. 
A candid appraisal of the American 
as a fighting man, and a sober esti- 
mate of our spiritual capacity to wage 
war successfully in the Atomic Age, 
should that final crisis come. — $2.75 


Clear the Decks Daniel V. Gallery. 
Written with a subtle, humorous 
touch, this graphic account by Ad- 
miral Gallery presents the dramatic 
story of the battle of the Atlantic. 
$3.50 


The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia Ga- 
brielson & Lamonte. The “how, where, 
and when” book of angling. A com- 
plete guide to all types of fishing in 
all sections of the country. Identifica- 
tion characteristics of all fresh and 
salt water game fish . . . rods, reels, 
lines, and lures thoroughly discussed. 
Almost 700 pages, a complete fishing 
library in one volume. $12.50 


Better Homes Handyman’s Book Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens. Everything 
from how to fix a leaky faucet to the 
step-by-step procedure of building an 
elaborate outdoor fireplace. It tells 
you how to save hundreds of dollars 
doing your own home maintenance 
work. Includes 1600 pictures. $3.95 


Writing Advice and Devices Walter S. 
Campbell. A unique and practical sys- 
tem for anyone who wishes not merely 
to write, but to learn to write. It is a 
guide to be used by the writer while 
he is writing, or as a book on the 
writers’ tools and their uses. $3.50 
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A total of $2,000 in cash will we awarded for the best 
essayS on any subject in the field of amphibious warfare. 
In order to encourage and provide diversity of thought, es- 
Says will be considered in three groups determined by the 
Status of the author as an active, inactive, or retired mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces, or as a civilian: Group I Field Of- 
ficers and Civilians; Group II Company Grade Officers; and 
Group III Enlisted. A prize of $500 will be awarded the 
author of the best essay in each group. An additional $500 
prize will be awarded for the best essay of the three 
finalists. 

Irrespective of the award of the "Prizes," one or more 
essays may receive "Honorable Mention," if of sufficient 
merit to justify the award. Essays awarded "Honorable Men- 
tion" will receive such compensation as may be adjudged by 
the Editorial Board. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

(1) Essays awarded "Prize" or "Honorable Mention" are 
for publication in the Marine Corps Gazette. Essays not 
awarded a prize or honorable mention may be published at the 
discretion of the Editorial Board, and the authors of such 
essays will be compensated at the rate established for arti- 
cles not submitted in competition. 

(2) Essays should not exceed 5,000 words. 

(3) All essays must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 
paper approximately 8%" x 11", and must be submitted in 
triplicate, each copy complete in itself and firmly bound 
together. 

(4) The name of the competitor shall not appear on the 
essay. Each essay heading must contain an identifying 
phrase consisting of the last five words of the essay, in 
addition to the title. This phrase shall appear: 

(a) On the title page of the essay 

(b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the 

name (rank and serial number, if any) of the com- 
petitor. 

(c) Above the name and address of the competitor, in- 

side the envelope containing this identication. 

The envelope containing the author's identification 
will not be opened until winning essays have been deter- 
mined. Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed ina 
large sealed envelope marked "Prize Essay Contest Group I, 
II, IIJ" (as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine 
Corps Association, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Virginia. 











(5) Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marine Corps Association, on or before 30 September 1953. 

(6) Awards will be made by ballot and without knowledge 
of the names of the competitors. 

(7) The attention of contestants is called to the fact 
that an essay must be original and should be analytical or 
interpretive. 












CUTLASS ABOARD A CARRIER AT SEA | 


The Navy’s new swept-wing, twin-jet F7U-3 fighter, designed to be 
a top performance member of America’s Air Power team, comes up on 
the deck-edge elevator to the flight deck for carrier evaluation trials. 
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Chance Vought Aircraft ....... 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION / 





